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GRANT: HIS “MYSTERY” AND GENIUS. 
By A. D. WALES, Artrorney-at-Law.* 


N an article entitled ‘‘The ‘Mystery’ of General 
Grant,”’ an editorial writer in the March Centuryt 
devotes several columns to a consideration of 
Grant’s ‘‘mystery’’ and greatness. Quoting 
numerous conflicting opinions and attempt- 
ing to explain away most of them the article 
closes without having perceptibly lessened the gloom which 
surrounds the much mooted question of Grant’s genius. 

As a follower of Sumner and Greeley in 1872 I despised, 
almost hated, Grant, believing him incapable and corrupt as a 
statesman, and as a general only noteworthy in pluck and luck. 

His ‘“‘ Personal Memoirs’’ first gave me a glimpse of his 
greatness and the study of his character has become with me 
a labor of love. 

We habitually associate with our notion of genius some- 
thing dashing and erratic, like the flash of the lightning, the 
glare of the comet. Grant’s rare qualities were so harmoni- 
ously blended they produced no flash, no glare, no dazzling 
display, hence, in part his ‘“‘mystery.’’ The writer of the 
““mystery”’ article in the March Century notes an identity in 
the point of view from which Grant and Shakespeare have 
been regarded. Two characters apparently more unlike than 
these are hardly conceivable, yet with this unlikeness there 
is a striking similarity in their harmonious combination of 
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great powers and great modesty with a supreme effortless and 
happy energy of soul. This exquisite union of supreme in- 
tellect and unique modesty, with a sublime but passionless 
force, veiled Shakespeare to his contemporaries. A similar 
smooth mentality, planet-like in power, obscures the grandeur 
of Grant. 

Between the lines, Grant, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,"’ unconsciously 
discloses the great qualities which raised him above every 
other general of the war. To genius, vastness and complexity 
are simple, and to the comprehensive mind of Grant the whole 
rebellious confederacy, with all its infinite complexity of mili- 
tary and geographical detail was simple, as a petty law suit 
to the mind of an Evarts or a Choate. Therefore, the opera- 
tions of Grant’s mind produce the effect of ‘extreme sim- 
plicity,”” but this effect is produced not by a real simplicity 
of intellect, but by an amplitude of comprehension which with- 
out apparent effort “brought order out of chaos.” In this 
sort of simplicity of mind Grant is not surpassed by any of the 
great captains of history. Certainly never was presented to 
any commander a more complicated and difficult problem 
than the conquest of the South by the North. Before its 
accomplishment the military authorities of Europe were unani- 
mous in the opinion that it was a military impossibility. 
After the achievement these same critics found Grant’s methods 
so simple they declared he had done nothing. 

From its comprehensiveness Grant’s intellect possessed 
another quality, common to the great conquerors of the world, 
usually termed originality; the ability to look at things in 
their nakedness, stripped of the trammels of tradition, educa- 
tion and habit, to see them in their essence with a sublime 
common sense. A sort of “in the rut’’ habit of mind is a vice 
of all professions. As a class, the professional soldiers of 
Europe have been peculiarly subject to it, and they have fre- 
quently been the victims of this vice in their foreign wars with 
warlike peoples. This supercilious and presumptuous science 
has repeatedly met upon this continent the fate that such hide- 
bound and imbecile conservatism deserves, its most note- 
worthy exploitations before the Rebellion having been Brad- 
dock’s defeat, Lexington and Jackson’s Battle of New Orleans. 
These military pedants learn nothing from novel experience. 
They think the armor of more consequence than the man 
within it. The art of war, with them, is purely a mechanical, 
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mathematical checker-board science, only practiced by these 
high and mighty military gentlemen upon the plains of Europe, 
and everything the world around must gibe with their foot rule 
and compass. Wisdom will die with them and nothing has 
been dreamed of outside of their philosophy. The spirit never 
gives life to the dead letter of their science. Even Von Moltke, 
it is said, spoke with contempt of the military operations of the 
Rebellion, characterizing them as the contest of armed mobs. 
Yet Poultney Bigelow notes in his “German Struggle for 
Liberty,’’ and other great writers have observed, Napoleon’s 
success was partially due to the fact that he had learned some- 
thing of the armed mobs of the Revolution and had had the 
originality to profit by that instruction. 

To know when to disregard the customary and habitual, 
to take advantage of new and untried conditions, to accommo- 
date and happily combine the old and new, were character- 
istics of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar and Napoleon. Grant 
was equally pre-eminent in this respect. All others in our war, 
until they learned of him, hobbled in the fetters of European 
militarism. To McClellan, loaded down with his Crimean 
experience, the Rebellion was to be a war of dress-parade drills, 
of fortifications, sieges, heavy artillery and equally heavy and 
cumbrous strategy—-a war of things more than of men. Hal- 
leck was the bond slave of these notions which Grant has felicit- 
ously satirized in the twenty-sixth chapter of his ‘‘ Memoirs.”’ 
Even Sherman, energetic, brave and original, could not for 
some time shake off these paralyzing prejudices. The same 
prescriptive, professional habit of mind evidently speaks in 
the disparaging estimate of Grant, expressed by the writer in - 
the “‘Revtie des Deux Mondes,’’ alluded to in the Century 
article. 

From the beginning, with intuitive glance, Grant saw that 
the mechanical cumbrous tactics and strategy of old and park- 
like Europe would not do here; that in this new country of 
tangled forests, rugged mountains, impenetrable swamps, 
great rivers and immense almost roadless distances, the genius 
of our people and soldiery engaged in a civil war prescribed 
new tactics and strategy, combining with fresh originality 
elements of frontier warfare and European military science. 
Seeing this, as no other did, because he “saw,” Grant “con- 
quered.”” The smooth and elemental strength of his mind 
organized the grand strategy of the war so simply that its 
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excellence passes almost unnoticed and conceals his great 
originality. As Emerson said of Shakespeare, we may say of 
Grant—his “ great genial power, one would almost say, consists 
in not being original at all, in being altogether receptive, in 
letting the world do all and suffering the spirit of the hour to 
pass unobstructed through the mind.”’ This depth of insight 
had another most subtle quality still more rare, found only in 
minds of the highest order, and not generally noticed by 
Grant's biographers and critics, a spiritual ethereal quality 
most opposite to the popular common-place conception of 
Grant’s character as a fighter, a bull-dog, a man that keeps 
right on, vanquishing more by tenacity than strategy. This 
has been the supreme faculty of the great soldiers, statesmen, 
law givers and poets, the prophets and the seers; a profound 
knowledge of the ‘“‘deeps’’ of human nature, looking “quite 
through the deeds of men’’ down into their spiritual qualities, 
into the very essence of the soul. By this faculty Caesar won 
the Battle of Pharsalia, Plutarch tells us, by ordering his troops 
to strike at the faces of Pompey’s cavalry, the flower of the 
Roman nobility, that the vanity of these patrician youths 
might cause them to fly to save their beauty, and the event 
answered Cesar’s expectations. Thus the fate of the world 
turned upon Cesar’s spiritual insight, his perception of the 
vanity of his enemies. 

“War is the science of barbarians, and he who has the 
heaviest battalions will conquer.’’ “The Lord is on the side of 
the heaviest artillery.’’ These now hackneyed phrases of Napo- 
leon are supposed to epitomize his generalship. On the ma- 
terial side they do, but the talisman of military achievement 
has ever been a spiritual insight that saw in successful war the 
science of mind, and the essential essence of Napoleon’s genius, 
like that of all the demi-gods of war, was this supreme faculty, 
the operation of which is described by him in these words: “ In 
all battles a moment occurs when the bravest troops, after 
having made the greatest efforts, feel inclined torun. * * * 
You see that two armies are two bodies which meet and try to 
frighten each other. A moment of panic occurs and that 
moment must be taken advantage of.’’ Among the generals 
of our war Grant’s spiritual sublety was unrivaled. His 
strategy was illuminated by his accurate perception of the 
opposite commander's personal character, of the morale of his 
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own and the enemy’s troops and of popular sentiments North 
and South. 

On the surrender of Donelson General Buckner said to 
Grant, “If I had been in command you would not have suc- 
ceeded by the moves you made.”” Grant replied, “If you had 
been in command I would not have made the moves I did.” 

In the Vicksburg campaign the character of Pemberton, 
Bragg’s in that of Chattanooga, the waning morale of Lee and 
his troops in the campaigns of Virginia, each respectively had 
a place in the strategy of Grant. Just before the Vicksburg 
campaign Sherman remonstrated against it, saying to Grant, 
in substance, that to cut loose from the base of supplies, with a 
wide and hostilely fortified river in the rear, would not do and 
recommended a backward movement by the way of Memphis, 
with a base and fortifications. Grant replied “the North is 
disheartened, and if we go back * * * ¥* it would dis- 
courage the people so much the bases of supplies would be no 
use, neither men to hold them nor supplies to put in them would 
be furnished. The problem for us was to move forward to 
decisive victory, or our cause was lost. No progress was being 
made in any other field and we had to go on.”’ (Note Vol. I, 
Grant’s Memoirs, page 542). The event convinced Sherman 
that this was one of the greatest campaigns in history. (Page 
527, Vol. I). 

Immediately after Chattanooga Grant endeavored to urge 
upon the Washington authorities an immediate movement 
across country upon Mobile to take advantage at that aus- 
picious moment of the existing demoralization at the South, 
and thus, while increasing Southern despondency, enthusing 
the North. C. A. Dana informs us, in his McClure articles, that 
a campaign of this character was prevented by the conserva- 
tism and timidity of Halleck, and that he, Dana, was satisfied 
it would have been successful had Grant been permitted its 
attempt. Just after Shiloh Grant expressed similar opinions 
to Halleck, who promptly overruled them, and even as early as 
Donelson the full scope of this aggressive policy had posses- 
sion of Grant’s mind. (Vol. I, page 317). At this early day 
he apparently was the only man who saw that persistent for- 
ward movements on the part of the North, with victories, 
would take care of the rear without sitting down to impreg- 
nably fortify every captured place; in fine, that it was the mind 
of the South we had to conquer, not alone fortifications and 
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territory. While other generals were considering only ma- 
terial things, Grant, giving due weight to these, saw with the 
eye of genius the importance of spiritual conditions, the neces- 
sity of consulting the sentiment of armies and of peoples and 
consequently knew the wisdom of striking, and continuing to 
strike, when the iron was hot. 

His ‘‘Memoirs”’ reveal, as do the writings of no other general 
of our war, his apt and active appreciation of these great unseen 
principles. This spiritual perception, with his comprehensive 
judgment, endowed his mind with a masterly faculty through 
which, with an almost magic precision, merely by the “ feel”’ 
of the lines of the enemy he anticipated their strategy. With 
the dim movements of the Confederates veiled, as by a shadowy 
curtain, within the rugged expanse of a hostile and thinly 
peopled territory, the contemporaneous extent of our military 
operations, without precedent in the annals of war, demanded, 
as never before, this exquisite genius in the federal commander; 
and this demand Grant alone adequately met. His serene 
faith in success, which embellishes every page of his military 
history, was the product of this spiritual insight and a judg- 
ment glowing with the calm power of transcendent will. In 
his ‘‘ Psycho-Physiology of Genius and Talent’’ Nordau says: 
“The powerful development of the centers of judgment and 
the will forms thus the organic foundation of the phenomenon 
which we call genius. * * * When finally the will center is 
developed to the same extraordinary degree as the judgment 
center, when the man appears a genius in both judgment and 
will, we salute one of those phenomenal beings who change the 
course of the history of the world. Such a genius does not find 
expression in thoughts and words, but in deeds. His judgment 
produces new and individual ideas and his will is energetic 
and powerful enough to convert them into action in spite of 
all obstacles. * * * There is an almost entire absence of dim, 
partial or entirely unconscious emotions. The genius is not 
sentimental in the slightest degree. He therefore produces 
the impression of severity and coldness. These terms, how- 
ever, do not express anything except that he is primarily cogi- 
tational and not emotional. It is also an idiosyncrasy of this 
kind of organization that the genius is very inaccessible to the 
finished ideas of others. His centers are arranged to work 
in an original way and not in imitation of any precedent.” 

In these generalizations upon genius as distinguished from 
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talent Nordau unconsciously photographs the mind of Grant, 
and to produce a perfect picture of genius he focused his camera 
upon the judgment and the will, the two qualities in which 
Grant is universally conceded to have been supremely pre- 
eminent. Grant’s titanic will was so peculiar in the massive, 
but passive strength of its manifestations as to dwarf our ap- 
preciation of it. In other great commanders the will, un- 
like the greatest unseen forces of nature, has a character of 
intensity and strain which however makes it more visible in 
its operations like the crackling flash of frictional electricity. 
Such a will borrows something from physical energy and par- 
takes not so much of moral quality as of a mixture of the physi- 
cal and intellectual. In Napoleon’s Italian campaigns we 
see the rapid, vehement will of impassioned youth; we feel that 
such a will must lose something of its rapid and vehement de- 
cision by age or physical decay, and Lord Wolsey tells us 
in one of his Pall Mall Gazette articles that though Napoleon 
outgeneraled Wellington his loss of Waterloo was due to an 
impairment of his usually energetic will by physical and moral 
causes. Grant’s supremely calm, unimpassioned will operated 
to the day of his death without effort and without strain, su- 
perior to every depression, mental and physical. Its uncon- 
scious but absolute operation is demonstrated in numerous in- 
cidents throughout his “ Memoirs,’”’ and received a wonderful 
illustration in the composition of the last volume of his ‘‘Mem- 
oirs’’ during the drooping lassitude of a last sickness. 

If Cassius voices the true sentiments of the poet Shakes- 
peare thought that even the will of ‘‘ Mighty Cesar’’ might be 
excused in a “feeble temper’’ when weakened, “‘as a sick girl’’ 
by bodily disorder. Grant’s will, in moral quality sublimely 
true, though tried by enervating months of cancerous disease, 
sustained him with magic power, as in the days of health and 
battle, and in the completion of his “‘ Memoirs,’’ writing day by 
day with the clutch of death’s icy fingers never absent from his 
throat, withstood their paralyzing touch until his self-appointed 
task was done; then, he sank to rest 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


His courage was of the same transcendent moral quality. It 
could not be said of Grant that he was at all lacking in that 
moral courage characterized by Napoleon as ‘‘The two o'clock 
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in the morning kind, that unprepared courage which is neces- 
sary on unexpected occasions, and which in spite of the most 
unforseen events leaves full possession of judgment and de- 
cision."’ Grant’s will and judgment from which sprang his 
courage, a courage “fit to bear the weight of mightiest mon- 
archies,”’ shrank from no responsibility however appalling and 
reached decision as simply and absolutely in great as in 
small things. 

He tells us that the first time he approached the enemy 
with the responsibility of command upon him “my heart kept 
getting higher and higher until it felt to me as though it was in 
my throat. I would have given anything to be back in Illi- 
nois, but I had not the moral courage to halt and consider what 
to do.’’ However, the Confederates, commanded by Harris, 
retreated. ‘‘Whereupon,” Grant says, ““my heart resumed its 
place. It occurred to me at once that Harris had been as 
much afraid of me as I had been of him. This was a view of 
the question I had never taken before, but it was one I never 
forgot afterward. From that event to the close of the war 
I never experienced trepidation upon confronting the enemy, 
though I always felt more or less anxiety. I never forgot that 
he had as much reason to fear my forces as I had his.”’ (Vol. 
I, pages 248 to 250.) Only a most happy combination of will 
and courage could enable a man to reason so simply and con- 
clusively under such conditions. 

General Wilson, in one of his Century articles, reports 
Sherman as saying: ‘‘ There is one thing in which Grant beats 
me and he beats the world, he don’t care a damn what the 
enemy are doing when he can’t see them and it scares me like 
hell.”” This unstudied tribute intuitively selects the elements 
of Grant’s pre-eminence, in which“ he beats the world,’’ and 
by implication necessarily admits his transcendent will, cour- 
age and judgment, and above all his military imagination 
through which, in the amplitude of his powers, he walked “‘ by 
faith and not by sight’’ not only apprehending the unseen 
enemy, but fighting his greatest battles with his own troops 
largely beyond his actual vision. Grant fought more of these 
unseen battles than all others of the great conquerors of the 
world combined. To attempt the command of troops amid 
such dim and shadowy conditions would have occasioned the 
immediate fall of any general whose military prescience did 
not rise to the pitch of supreme capacity. With eagle glance, 
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Grant’s genius soared upon unfaltering pinions amid these 
clouds of the “palpable obscure.”’ Whether we study the in- 
herent qualities of his mind or the results of its operations, his 
achievements, we reach the same conclusion. Grant was a 
military genius of the first order, one of the great captains of 
the world. 

A sublime moral nature, the peculiar attribute of the 
prophet and the saint, foreign to the ruthless genius of the con- 
queror, gives to the character of Grant a mysterious excellence 
dimmed by his extraordinary reticence. Napoleon is called by 
Emerson “ Jupiter Scapin"’ or ‘“‘a sort of Scamp Jupiter,”’ and 
the epithet of Headley, “A Moral Dwarf,’ does scant justice 
to his moral idiocy. Alexander, Hannibal and Cesar were, 
perhaps, morally better than their times, but neither was suffi- 
ciently conspicuous in this respect to provoke ardent panegyric. 


Grant had 
a worth 
Beyond the worth of warriors, 


“‘a radiance of the heart,”’ an efflorescence of the soul, in truth, 
honesty, justice, generosity, magnanimity and loyalty, “all 
framed in the prodigality of nature,’’ which imbued his great 
subordinates with something of his own finer quality. 

On his appointment to supreme command, in that well- 
known correspondence between Sherman and himself, with a 
self-abnegation unparalleled, Grant wrote to Sherman and Mc- 
Pherson: ‘‘ How far your execution of whatever has been given 
you to do entitles you to the reward I am receiving you cannot 
know as well as I do.’’ Sherman in his reply, after repudiating 
Grant’s depreciation of himself, says: “ But the chief character- 
istic of your nature is the simple faith in success you have al- 
ways manifested, which I can liken to nothing else than the 
faith a Christian has in his Saviour. This faith gave you victory 
at Shiloh and Vicksburg; also when you have completed your 
best preparations you go into battle without hesitation as at 
Chattanooga, no doubts, no reserve; and I tell you that it was 
this that made us act with confidence. I knew wherever I 
was that you thought of me, and if I got in a tight place you 
would come—if alive.” 

This faith in Grant’s wisdom, justice, generosity aad loyalty 
inspired his generals, and Dana points out that the deficiency 
of Rosecrans in the more moral of these qualities demoralized 
his subordinates and precipitated his fall, while their presence 
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in Grant contributed as greatly to his promotion as his intel- 
lectual capacity. This simple spontaneous power of intellect 
and heart is unconsciously exhibited by Grant again and again 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs.”’ 

The genius of Schiller describing genius in the following 
beautiful extract most faithfully pictures Grant: ‘‘The char- 
acter of childlike simplicity which genius impresses on its 
works, it shows also in private life and manners. It is bashful, 
for Nature is ever so; but it is not prudish, for only corruption 
is prudish. It is clear sighted, for Nature can never be the con- 
trary; but it is not cunning, for this only art can be. It is 
faithful to its character and inclinations; but not so much be- 
cause it is directed by principles, as because after all vibrations 
Nature constantly reverts to her original position, constantly 
renews her primitive demand. It is modest, for genius is al- 
ways a secret to itself.”’ 

The following exquisite characterization of Schiller by 
Carlisle describes Grant even more appropriately: “No man 
ever wore his faculties more meekly or performed great works 
with- less consciousness of their greatness. Abstracted from 
the contemplation of himself, his eye was turned upon the ob- 
jects of his labor, and he pursued them with the eagerness, the 
entireness, the spontaneous sincerity of a boy pursuing sport. 
Hence this childlike simplicity, the last perfection of his other 
excellencies. His was a mighty spirit unheedful of its might. 
He walked the earth in calm power; the staff of his spear 
was like a weaver’s beam, but he wielded it like a wand.” 

These are the disquisitions of literary men upon literary 
genius, the magic potency of which is not visual in the opera- 
tion of its powers and therefore more naturally clothes itself 
in the garb of a visual modesty. Military genius is necessarily 
so visibly forceful and commanding even when inherently 
modest as almost inevitably to show forth something of the 
air of self-esteem. Grant has reconciled the irreconcilable, 
the force of great military genius with the outward manner of 
supreme modesty. So his genius works like gravitation, with 
viewless majesty, and with the veil of modesty his transcendent 
power is garbed in a meekness inconceivable as a vision of the 
sun with all his force, but without his beams. Well may Sher- 
man say, ‘‘ Nothing like it is portrayed by Plutarch or the 
many who have striven to portray the great men of ancient 
or modern times.” 
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THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTERMASTER’S DEPOT DUR- 
ING THE CIVIL WAR. 


By BricapIeR-GENERAL J. G. C. LEE, Unirep States Army, 
Late Asst. QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 


}INOR EVENTS of the Civil War are fast passing 
into forgetfulness. The larger history and 
lesser matters of record are available in state 
papers, reports on the conduct of the war, the 
Rebellion Records and many works of historians. 
: But the isolated and subordinate chapters, 
vast in scope and importance when considered by themselves, 
are lost as mere links in the great chain of the gigantic struggle. 
And yet, many of these links were so important that the failure 
to operate them intelligently and satisfactorily might have 
meant the difference between the success and failure of the 
cause. 

Probably no particular features of this character had 
greater influence on the success of operations and general re- 
sult than the great depots of supplies at the bases and sub- 
bases of supply for the armies in the field. Failure to secure 
the needed supplies, assemble them at the principal depots and 
forward them in ample quantities in time for proper distribu- 
tion to the troops, might either frustrate the plans of the army 
commander, or so hamper him as to invite failure and possibly 
defeat. The work at these depots was enormous, insistent and 
unceasing, demanding utmost energy, watchfulness, capacity 
and endurance. There could be no intermission, no let-up 
for a moment, no slip in calculation, no omission, and withal 
an unlimited resourcefulness capable of meeting every occasion 
and repairing every disaster. And yet, the wonderful part of 
it all is the fact that men called from civil life, with little or no 
military training, were found with keen business qualifications, 
capable of running these huge propositions smoothly, effec- 
tively and successfully. For there were not enough regular 
officers for all these places, and volunteers had to be relied on 
in large measure. And active, intelligent, comprehensive 
volunteer officers were found to fill these places most efficiently. 

And it is to be borne in mind, that the facilities for the 
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transaction of business were not as great then as now. Elec- 
tric appliances of every kind were in their extreme infancy. 
The telephone, now so usual as to be in every house, often 
more than one, was unknown. The telegraph we had, but 
communication from point to point in cities was by messen- 
gers. Hence, it will be appreciated that business could not be 
transacted with the rapidity of the present time, and that 
greater care and foresight had to be practiced to bring all mat- 
ters to a successful termination. 

It is known to the writer that the Mitirary Service In- 
STITUTION desires to preserve in its archives some of the lesser 
histories of the Civil War, and it is to aid in that commendable 
effort that I present a part of the history of the great depot of 
Alexandria. This depot was at the head of deep water navi- 
gation on the Potomac, and the base of supplies for the Army 
of the Potomac. It employed some seventy to ninety clerks, 
one hundred superintendents and foremen, and about thirty- 
five hundred employees all told; chartered and controlled a 
large number of sea-going vessels of all classes; had many 
large shops of all kinds; vast store-houses, stables and cor- 
rals, immense coal, wood and lumber yards; and disbursed 
about a million and a quarter dollars monthly. 

Irregularities in the administration of the affairs of the depot 
having been discovered, the Department decided to change the 
officer incharge. After two weeks or so of failure, the quarter- 
master general sent for the writer, who was then in charge ofa 
division of the quartermaster-general’s office, embracing the 
roster of officers, and directed him to select a capable officer for 
the place—one who had never been on duty withthe Army of the 
Potomac. The list of officers was not then as large as it be- 
came at a later period, and the number of those having experi- 
ence and proved capacity was very limited. After going over 
the list three times, a suitable man that could be taken from 
other important duty could not be found. Thereupon the 
quartermaster-general said to me, ‘‘Captain, will you go to 
Alexandria?’ I replied that I was ready to obey any order; 
thereupon he decided that he wished me to go. It was then 
well onto noon. I returned to my desk, transferred my duties, 
named three clerks to go with me, and at 3 o’clock, took the tug 
Rescue at the foot of Sixth Street wharf and at 3.45 landed at 
Alexandria. I found the depot in dire confusion; everything 
at sixes and sevens, with no direction at the head, many of the 
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employees refusing to work, and clamoring for the return of 
Captain ———, who was greatly beloved by them. 

On reaching the office I was confronted by numberless com- 
plaints and demands from the front. There was a telegraph 
office and operator in the office for its especial need, and tele- 
grams urging the shipment of all kinds of stores were literally 
pouring in. I recall one from General Ingalls, Chief Quarter- 
master of the Army of the Potomac, which read: 

“For God’s sake send us some forage; the animals of the 
army are starving.”’ 

My first act was to telegraph General Ingalls that I had just 
that moment arrived to take charge of the depot, and that 
before morning abundance of forage and much needed supplies 
would be on the way to him. _ I then instructed the former 
chief clerk to assemble all clerks, superintendents and foremen 
at the office at 7 o'clock, and directed that every available man 
be set at loading forage and subsistence stores, with reliefs to 
work all night. Taking a spring wagon, I made a hurried visit 
to the railroad station and secured the vigorous co-operation 
of the railroad officials in forwarding trains as fast as loaded. 
Afterward I made a hurried round of all wharves, store- 
houses, shops, stables and corrals, so that when I got back to 
the office at 6 o’clock I felt I had the reins already in my hands. 
A dispatch from General Ingalls, whom we all knew as a most 
capable and accomplished officer and quartermaster, saying, 
‘Tam glad you have been sent to Alexandria. I feel no further 
concern for the supplies of this army,” strengthened my hands 
tremendously. At 7 I walked into the main office on the ground 
floor. The clerks desks were all behind a railing, and the space 
outside of the railing was literally packed with the higher em- 
ployees ofthedepot. I was wellaware of the feeling entertained 
by them in regard to Captain ————— and that they had de- 
termined to tie the hands of any officer that should be sent in 
his place by refusing to attend to their duties; hence, I felt 
there could be no trifling with them in any way. __I went inside 
the railing and said to them that I had been sent by the War 
Department to take charge of the depot ; that it was at no solici- 
tation of mine; that I knew very well their feeling for their 
former chief; that I had no antagonism to him, but was simply 
sent in the discharge of duty; that I would exact duty from 
each subordinate; that such of them as were at their posts the 
next morning at the proper hours would be retained so long as 
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they did their duties faithfully and well, and those who were 
not would consider themselves discharged. I saw outside of 
the railing many old men, many young men, all kinds of men, 
and expected that a number of places would be vacant next 
day. To my gratification and surprise all were at their posts 
next morning working with zeal and earnestness—not a single 
defection. My plain, decisive talk, made earnestly and de- 
cidedly, had the desired effect, and from that day forward, to 
the close of the depot, everything went forward with vigor, 
celerity and fidelity, to the interests of the service. 

Before the next morning a million and a half pounds of 
forage were dispatched to the front. As soon as a train was 
loaded it was started, and when the telegraph announced that 
they were at their destination the next morning I felt relieved. 
Many thousands of pounds of subsistence, medical and ord- 
nance stores also went forward that night. 

The next day I found one hundred and forty vessels in the 
harbor not unloaded, many of them on demurrage, and made 
provision for their prompt discharge. Within a week all of 
them were unloaded and never afterward was a dollar of de- 
murrage paid. 

For nearly three years I remained in charge of the depot, 
and wound it up in 1866. 

Some conception of the magnitude of operations can be had 
when it is stated that for many months the freight received and 
dispatched, embracing coal for ships and fuel, averaged 8000 
tons daily. There were some 400 vessels of all classes under 
my orders; enormous numbers of mules, horses and wagons; 
vast piles of grain and hay; large accumulations of quarter- 
master stores and clothing; large shops of all kinds for con- 
struction and repair, horse-shoeing, etc.; enormous store- 
houses; eighteen wharves, at most of which three large ships 
could lie; immense coal yards; a ship-building yard; mills for 
grinding and chopping grain and hay; machinery of all kinds; 
extensive corrals, stables and wagon-sheds; a lumber-yard of as- 
sorted lumber for all purposes, together with many things of 
lesser importance. Three railroads led into the interior of Vir- 
ginia, and so vigilant were the Confederate forces in interrupting 
traffic by burning and blowing up bridges, that there was no 
bridge of importance on the lines that did not have in the Alex- 
andria yards a duplicate lying ready for shipment. One 
bridge—the one over Bull Run—was such a favorite object 
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of destruction, and so important, that two bridges were had in 
readiness for it, one of which was kept loaded on a train ready 
to be sent out on a moment’s notice. So active and vigilant 
was the enemy, that for a time it was not safe for anyone to go 
more than two or three miles from the city without a guard. 
Once, previous to my time, a lot of the depot clerks went out 
on horseback on a Sunday for recreation; of course they rode 
the choicest horses of the depot. They walked home, for 
Mosby had a keen eye for horseflesh, and corralled the group. 

At Alexandria were established huge general hospitals, to 
which were brought large numbers of wounded from the front, 
after General Grant began his advance from the Rappahannock 
By rail at first, and afterward by steamboat, they were poured 
in. It was the duty of the Quartermaster’s Department to dis- 
tribute them, under the direction of the Medical Department, 
to the several hospitals and wards. The first telegram received 
by me from the commanding general, in 1864, read: ‘‘Send 
to the front three carloads of ice. Prepare to care for ten thou- 


sand wounded.’ The times were strenuous, indeed. From: 


the sick and wounded there were many deaths, and a large 
burial corps was organized. This demanded a place for burial, 
which was provided, and the first military cemetery ever in- 
augurated was created there under my direction. Numbers 
compelled order and economy of space, and there they are to 
this day, lying closely in serried rows, the first effort in the 
direction of the establishment of the great chain of military 
cemeteries that now enclose the honored dead of the nation. 

In the large labor operations of the depot the freedmen 
played no unimportant part. As they were set free by the 
advance of the armies they were sent to the rear to avoid en- 
cumbrance and expensive subsistence. And so large numbers 
of them came to Alexandria. To avail of their services, and 
prevent mendicancy and want, they were employed at the rate 
of ten dollars a monthand aration. I think we had some 1800 
of them on the rolls, and good, faithful and useful men they 
proved to be. 

During the Early raid toward Washington, in 1864, much 
anxiety was felt for the safety of the city. All troops available 
in and about Washington were hastily brought together and 
formed for the defense. Troops were detached from the 
Army of the Potomac and transported to the Capital. But 
pending their arrival the gravest fears existed as to the suffi- 
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ficiency of those present to repel the attacking force. There 
were some 6000 to 8000 quartermaster’s employees in Wash- 
ington and some 3000 in Alexandria, including the freedmen, 
and these were organized into seven regiments, the field-officers 
being taken from the officers of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, the captains and lieutenants from the more intelligent of 
the employees. There is no doubt that the show of this force 
in the forts and trenches of the defenses was an important 
factor in deterring the Confederates from making an early 
attack, thus gaining the time necessary for the forces en route 
to Washington to reinforce the defense. 

The organizations were, in a measure, kept up until the 
assassination of President Lincoln, when numbers of them 
were sent out on the patrol of the Potomac River, in which 
service four of them lost their lives and were interred in the 
Alexandria National Cemetery, the records of which doubtless 
contain the facts. 

In the course of events the great Civil War was virtually 
-over in April, 1865, and the country witnessed the greatest 
marvel of military abnegation of all history, wherein a million 
of brave, experienced soldiers voluntarily and gladly laid down 
their arms and returned to the pursuits of peace. 

The Armies of the Cumberland and Tennessee had made the 
march from Atlanta to the sea at Savannah, and thence through 
the Carolinas to Washington for the great review and disband- 
ment. They were ordered to turn in their means of trans- 
portation to meat Alexandria. In their eager haste, they fairly 
ran into each other to accomplish it, and all sorts of amusing 
incidents took place. It was exceedingly difficult for me to 
provide the men to take care of the stock as fast as it was 
brought in 

During the remainder of 1865, and the summer of 1866, all 
efforts were directed to retrenchment and the depletion of the 
vast accumulations of supplies and material, and the depot of 
Alexandria shared extensively in the work. The temporary 
warehouses, shops, stables and corrals were sold. Supplies of 
all kinds, in excess of wants, were disposed of in the same way. 
The large accumulation of mules, horses, wagons and harness 
were sold at auction day after day, at intervals, for weeks. At 
one time I had some 16,000 horses and 40,000 mules on hand. 
To economize in cost of subsisting them we bought up the 
unfenced meadows and pasture lands adjacent and pastured 
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them. By herding them carefully we could estimate their re- 
quirements with accuracy: 500 mules ‘turned into a five-acre 
meadow would gnaw it to the bareness of a plowed field in 
half a day. From this will be seen the extent of pasturage 
involved, and the management necessary to so large a force. 

With the early summer of 1866 the reduction of the great 
depot of Alexandria was so far accomplished that only an agent 
and a few employees were left, and that city, which for five 
years had been a scene of the busiest activity imaginable, 
became the desolation that characterizes it to-day. When 
occupied in 1861 it was a port and place of some conse- 
quence, trafficking in fish, country produceand slaves. Dur- 
ing all its occupancy for army purposes the old slave pen ex- 
isted, and was used as a military prison with its sign, ‘‘ Price, 
Burch & Co., Dealers in Slaves,”’ still over the entrance. The 
eighteen large wharves that would accommodate about fifty 
large ships, and were usually full at that, during army occupa- 
tion, present to-day to the tourist who visits Mount Vernon or 
the lower Potomac a sadly dilapidated appearance. 
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FOOT DRILL FOR GUNNERS. 


THE SWISS MILITARY ORGANIZATION.* 
By Captain T. BENTLEY MOTT, ArrtIL_ery Corps. 


III. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ARMY. 


T is impossible to spend several weeks, as I have 
done, in daily contact with detachments of the 
Swiss Army engaged in their ordinary daily 
routine, without receiving a lasting impression 
of the willingness and devotion of the men and 

= ~ the zeal and capacity of the officers. The term 

“militia army” has given the world a mistaken idea of the 

effectiveness and readiness of this force, which I think can- 

not be judged by the militia standards of either America or 

England. “Semi-permanent army” would be a more correct 

term in view of the severe exactions of service, the length 

of time devoted to field training and the military education 
of the officers. 

The progress of the training of the Swiss militia is exactly 
the reverse in theory and fact of that in operation with our 
militia. Good performance in the field being the whole end 
and object of military instruction, and the time being short, 
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the Swiss begin, and we may say end, their teaching in the 
open country. 

After a thorough course in the school of the soldier and 
squad, work out in the open fields is begun and the recruit 
comes face to face with the primitive problems of a campaign 
and learns at the very start “what he is there for.” He is 
taught to march correctly in column, form line and march in 
line, but these exercises are made an incident of going to and 
coming from “‘work.’’ The real business of his life, he learns, 
is to march steadily under a heavy pack, shoot straight, take 
cover and obey his squad leader. The candidate-officers’ 
and junior officers’ chief thought is to do outpost and patrol 
duty effectively, to read the map correctly, to post their men 
advantageously and to solve on the ground minor tactical 
problems. They are questioned and noted on these points and 
they realize that their advancement depends upon the intelli- 
gence they show in the presence of actual though elementary 
military facts. 

After three weeks thus spent the recruit puts in a week 
at battalion exercises with longer marches and two nights in 
bivouac, with outpost duty at night followed by exercises all 
the forenoon and a march home in the evening. The fifth 
and sixth weeks entire are spent on a long march in rough 
country where the battalion acts for the most part as if in the 
presence of an enemy, maneuvering by day, establishing out- 
posts at night and conducting combat exercises with ball 
cartridge (ninety per man). 

The contrast between this sort of militia training and that 
seen in America or England is most marked. The psycho- 
logical effect on the men is certainly important. The first 
conceptions of the real business of a soldier, his whole reason 
for existence, are apt to produce a lasting impression on a 
young man. In our service the recruit’s first enthusiasms are 
concentrated (and dissipated) in the grind of barrackyard 
drill, where no man need or is expected to use his head. As 
these same recruits, whether fourth class cadets or regular en- 
listed men, grow old in the service and in turn have to in- 
struct others, the ideas crystallized in them during their first 
training prevail, and instinctively they give importance to the 
things which have been most deeply impressed upon them— 
judge of regiments by close order performances and seek to 
have their own excel in a similar way, while work in the open, 
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among farmhouses, villages, fields and woods, seems a thing 
quite apart, an occasional occurrence in no way intimately 
bound up in a soldier's routine existence. 

In Switzerland there are no parades or reviews or drills be- 
yond the company or battalion. These things would doubt- 
less be done in some measure if there existed a permanent 
army, but they would always come last and be least thought 
ot, because through the push of stern necessity the Swiss has 
sifted out the absolute essentials to fitness for war and these 
essentials, field exercises and good shooting, he works at to 
the exclusion of every thing else. 

To show the way the Swiss map out a day’s work I will give 
a short account of twenty-four hours I spent with a class of 
recruits and a cadre school. The morning exercises went on as 
usual. At two Pp. M. the senior cavalry instructor (commanding 
a brigade) assembled the twenty or thirty lieutenants who 
were present as assistants in a course for candidate corporals. 
The same was done for the infantry (a recruit course was on). 
The candidates made up the troopers of two squadrons, the 
young officers commanding. In the lecture room of the barracks 
the theme was given out and the assignments made, the briga- 
dier explaining first in German and then in French what it was 
proposed to do and gave his ideas. The officers took notes with 
maps in front of them. Two assistant instructors (captains) 
were present. They then mounted and took their squadrons 
some six miles out and posted them, covering a debarkation in 
rear and feeling for an enemy expected from the north. This 
constituted the left of the line. The right was made up of the 
battalion of infantry recruits (they had been under instruction 
three weeks). The enemy was composed of four bicycle com- 
panies ordered from another garrison to move toward Berne. 

About 6 p. m. I rode out with the brigade commander, who 
inspected the posts. I was greatly struck with his painstaking 
way of questioning not only each chief of post but most of the 
privates. What will you doin such and sucha case? Where is 
the next post? Whocommandsit? Where does this road lead to? 
Where is the captain to be found? etc. Most of the replies were 
intelligent and showed that during the afternoon the young 
officers had gone over the case with every man. Each soldier 
had a good map. We got supper at nine o’clockand had a little 
sleep. At 2.30 A. M. we started out to make the rounds. In 
front of each post the sentries, well hidden, were on the alert, 
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and upon being ordered to fire a shot the post came out at once. 
At daybreak the squadrons were united and then patrols sent 
on the various roads to look for the enemy, push him back and 
see what was behind. By seven o’clock the maneuver was 
over. 

The young officers were then united and the chief instruc- 
tor criticized in a lucid and interesting talk the littie operation, 
the mistakes each man had made, what was done right, etc. 
The cavalry then rode home and after lunch went to work as 
though they had spent the night in bed. The infantry (re- 
cruits) marched directly to the skirmish range and had skirmish 
firing till noon, then marched to barracks, four miles, for a few 
hours’ rest before resuming afternoon drills. 

Now these recruits had been out since two Pp. M. the day 
before, had supped on a cake of compressed soup and a piece of 
bread (I examined their rations); they were on outpost all 
night and had precious little sleep; by four A. M., they were out 
maneuvering after breakfast composed of a piece of bread and 
a glass of milk (we all had the same); the maneuver over at 
eight, they put in four hours’ marching and target-practice; 
then in the late afternoon more drills. This schedule is, I be- 
lieve typical. I am much on my guard against programs pre- 
pared for foreign inspection; but after seeing a great deal of 
this Swiss training I can only say it is the most intense, the 
most fiercely practical work I have ever seen. The instructors 
do not spare themselves and for them it is a continuous affair. 
One of the assistant instructors told me very seriously that 
except for a month’s leave he could honestly say he had, during 
the entire year, just time enough each day to read the news- 
papers. 

The officers only get hold of these men for six or eight weeks 
at a stretch, but they work them unceasingly all of that time. 
There is so much to learn; there is so much that is new every 
day and over new ground, that the interest really does not flag. 
There is plenty of mental and physical fatigue—but there is 
no ennui. 

As another example of this intensive instruction take the 
riding-school at Thoune for infantry officers, etc. There are 
600 horses at this school and each one of these student officers 
puts in six hours a day on horseback! They actually ride a new 
horse every hour, six a day, for two months. Of course no 
man can be made a good rider in two months, not if he slept 
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on a horse; but the horses are good, the instructors are good, 
and the spirit prompting the effort is magnificent. 

The day out with the cavalry gave me a chance to notice 
how the capital mounts I had seen being trained at the depot 
looked, after a few years in the service, or rather, out of it. All 
the horses are branded with the year of sale to his rider, and 
I noticed many of three, five, and six years’ service. Not one 
was in the least over in the knees; all were in perfect condition 
of flesh and muscle; some had gotten a little heavy; not a sore- 
back mark in the lot and they galloped pretty well. I could 
not judge of their mouths, but none of them bothered at the 
bit, and the good blood in them showed decidedly. Two of the 
instructors were mounted on perfect types of hunters, and both 
these men would be considered crack horsemen in any country. 
One had gone through the Italian cavalry school and had 
hunted much in Rome; the other had had two years at Saumur 
and though a man of fifty and a brigadier, had won four years 
ago the international long-distance ride—20o0 miles in thirty- 
seven hours. He still uses the horse.* 

These things are here set down because I imagine that the 
words “Swiss cavalry’’ do not generally convey to foreigners 
much idea of horsemanship or horses, but with such types of 
men having ample authority and devoting their whole time to 
instruction, and goo blooded four-year-olds poured into the 
cavalry every season, I think it will be seen that these eight 
small regiments are far from being militia cavalry in the usual 
sense. 

I now venture to set down what seem to me the most use- 
ful points offered for our contemplation in the Swiss system of 
military education. 

1. Concentration of effort, mental and physical, upon a 
given line of work during short periods, everything else being 
for the time dropped. Four, five or six hours a day are devoted 
to one kind of instruction, then something else is taken up; four, 
six or eight weeks of intense application to one class of subjects, 
then a rest or a change. Attention and effort is concentrated 
upon one thing at a time. 

2. Proving fitness before gaining promotion. Every man 
from private to general must serve a probationary period in 
the grade to which he aspires before being appointed to that 


*This officer, Colonel de Loys, is the winner of several steeplechase events in England and 
on the Continent. 
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grade. Instruction in the duties of the higher grade is given by 
most competent instructors, and the man is actually tested in 
the practical performance of his new duties for six or eight 
weeks before he is promoted. 

3. A system of promotion by selection and of retirement 
from active to reserve service ensuring a body of regimental 
brigade and division commanders for the most part between 
forty and fifty years old. The men having high responsibilities 
are in the prime of their physical and intellectual forces. 

4. Recruiting officers from the ranks. Promotion to 
second lieutenant from the ranks takes place only after twelve 
months of arduous work in the practical performance of a 
second lieutenant’s military duties. As the candidate-officers 
command each other in turn under severe and capable in- 
structors, the best men are readily picked out. Mental exam- 
ination is practically eliminated, a certificate from a good 
school being sufficient proof of general education. The whole 
effort is bent to seeing if the candidate has the military qualities 
that make a good officer. 

5. The habit of having a criticism after every exercise. By 
this means all officers profit by every exercise in which, per- 
haps, only one was actively responsible, each is liable to ques- 
tion, each is made to think, and every problem is mentally 
solved by all present. It forms habits of mental decision, and 
it enables the instructor to know at the end of a season which 
officers are capable and which merely superficial. Since the 
instructed as well as the teachers are called upon to make the 
criticism, it brings about habits of clear reasoning and clear ex- 
pression, or it proves after a time that both are lacking. 

6. Ground chosen for exercises. The Swiss have ample 
“parade grounds,’ but they almost never use them for any- 
thing but squad drill and gymnastics; ample riding halls, but 
they ride out-of-doors and across fields much of the time. The 
problems of war, however small, must be solved on the 
theater where marching and fighting take place—that is, over 
the every-day country made up of fields, roads, villages, paths, 
farms, woods and streams. 

A man cannot be taught billiards on a dining-table, nor 
football in a gymnasium, nor hunting in a riding hall. He 
also cannot be taught minor tactics on a military reservation 
however large, and the Swiss do not attempt such impossible 
feats. 
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‘Lhe Swiss farmer is the most independent and jealous per- 
son on the globe, but he has voluntarily yielded to supreme 
military necessity and voted to let troops maneuver over his 
fields; and he greatly enjoys getting a few francs for a little 
damage done to his fence or pasture. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In ending this brief study of the Swiss military system the 
question will naturally arise, Have we any lesson to draw from 
it, is it applicable to our country, and in what measure? 

To fully answer this question would involve such a discus- 
sion of our own general organization as would, perhaps, not be 
well placed in this report; but I cannot imagine that I was 
charged with making a study of the Swiss system solely on 
account of its academic interest. I therefore apprehend that a 
brief discussion of the measure of its applicability to our needs, 
in whole or in part, and of the steps which must precede such an 
undertaking, is required of one who during a month of study 
abounding in opportunity, has had his mind full of this very 
thought. 

Leaving out coast artillery and detachments in the islands, 
the Regular Army in the United States consists roughly of 2200 
officers and 30,000 men. It is nowhere held that this force 
would be sufficient, even for a first line, in case of any war in 
which ‘we might become engaged. Organized militia exists 
to the strength of 125,000 men; this force, the regular and 
volunteer regiments, must constitute our field army. 

Now what would strike a Swiss officer with great force is the 
exceedingly small use to which we put, in our general scheme of 
national defense, this cadre of 2200 highly educated, highly paid 
regular officers. Remembering the astonishing results im- 
pressed upon 200,000 soldiers by a little body of 200 profes- 
sionals in his own country, the Swiss officer would expect to see 
in ours at least, an equal influence exerted upon only 125,000 
militia by a body of 2200 professionals having in hand 30,000 
permanent troops for constant experiment and example. 

Why, then, is this impression so light, so indirect? Why is 
the influence of our regulars exerted by example only and not 
by direct teaching? 

The reasons may be divided thus: 

1. The peculiarity not so much of the organization as of the 
distribution of our regular forces; extreme dissemination of 
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units along with extreme centralization of command and ad- 
ministration. 

2. The absence of the necessary federal and State laws to 
enable the influence of regulars upon militia to be direct and 
effective. 

3. The absence in our regular officers of the modern con- 
ception of the rdle of “the officer in the nation.” 

Supposing it were desired to make of our regular officers 
instructors in the Swiss sense of the term, changes under any 
one of the above heads would not accomplish it, the changes 
must comprise all three. I will now, as briefly as possible, 
explain. 

1. In the distribution and organization of the army no 
account is taken of State lines. In some States there are no 
troops, in others a large proportion. A stranger, then, would 
naturally suppose that, having discarded the policy generally 
pursued of dividing all benefits on State lines, the national gov- 
ernment had stationed its troops on strategic principles, and 
that for once State claims had fallen before those of national 
defense. Such, however, is not the case. ‘lhe army is dis- 
tributed neither according to State representation nor in virtue 
of strategic considerations nor following the necessities of 
training. 

It loses all the benefits of State enthusiasmis and local pride, 
but gains none of the advantages which concentration brings 
to training and readiness for war. 

Though the higher commands are territorial ones, an organ- 
ization embracing several States makes no appeal to State 
pride and gets no assistance from existing State organization. 
A department and a State have no influence one upon the other 
in military matters. It is doubtful if one militia man in a 
hundred can even tell what department his State belong to or 
who commands it. 

2. The State and federal laws do not in any way bind the 
regular and militia forces together. In time of peace neither 
profits by the other’s existence except by mutual consent. 
The War Department has not the authority to take in hand 
militia training and a State cannot exact such assistance if it 
wants it. The rdle of instructor, then, in the Swiss sense, 
cannot exist until the two armies are made to fit into each other 
by the necessary legislation. 

If such legislation were enacted, embodying a scheme of 
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instruction compulsory upon both militia and regulars, the 
present distribution of the army would have to be changed to 
give it real effect. If this distribution were altered to the basis 
of State representation, it would produce no impression upon 
militia training until suitable legislation joined the two forces 
into an interdependent whole. 

For example, the State of Pennsylvania has a large militia, 
but no regular troops are stationed in its borders. Under the 
best possible laws no instruction with regulars could be had 
unless they were sent to Pennsylvania for the purpose, and, 
apart from the expense, their services would be needed in the 
State from which taken. If 5000 willing regulars were sta- 
tioned in Pennsylvania under present laws their influence upon 
the militia of that State would be practically nil. We furnish 
Pennsylvania a model, a standard; we furnish her no instructors 
and no instruction. She could equally well take her model 
from France or Germany and be as effective. 

Kansas has a large body of regulars stationed within her 
borders; her militia force is small, but it is in no way affected 
for good by the presence of this large regular force. 

Under present laws and present distribution, the effect of 
the Regular Army upon the militia is the least possible. 

3. Were the necessary laws and the attendant distribution 
of the regular forces secured, to accomplish the desired end of 
making regular officers the instructors of the militia in the 
Swiss sense and thereby making the two forces complementary 
of each other, the present conception of duty on the part of 
most regular officers would have to be considerably enlarged in 
order to make of them good teachers of citizen soldiers, 

The officer’s idea of his duty remains to-day in America and 
in England, alone of all serious nationalities, just what it was 
fifty years ago. The modern réle of the officer “in the nation”’ 
as a school teacher, through whose molding fingers pass much 
of the nation’s youth and whose imprint will be a lasting one 
in many things, even those not military, throughout that 
youth’s existence, is a conception which has not yet reached our 
shores, nor those of Russia nor those of England. In Germany, 
France, Japan, and lately in Italy, the idea and the practice are 
found in literature and in fact. 

To be suitable instructors to an ever-changing militia force, 
this lofty and patriotic conception of duty would have to be 
encouraged and instilled in all our officers. The old admon- 
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itions, “never volunteer,’’ “never suggest,” “no zeal,” “I’m 
here for business, not talk, ’’so often heard in the regular service 
would have to give way, and soon would give way in the pres- 
ence of a wide and inspiring opportunity of usefulness. 

Having examined the sine gud non for an application of the 
Swiss system to our own country, I will pass on to a brief 
outline of how it might be done, merely to give form to the 
idea and to enable the difficulties and advantages to be brought 
out in their natural relief. I beg leave to say I am not offering 
this scheme for official action, as I believe something much 
better could be done on other lines. But the following organi- 
zation appears to me the only one by which a serious applica- 
tion of the Swiss system to our country can be made. 

It is, of course, as unnecessary as it is impracticable to 
apply the Swiss feature of universal obligatory military service 
to the United States. Such a measure would give us an active 
force of four and one-half million armed men. The desirable 
feature, and the feasible one, which we might borrow from 
them is the employment of our permanent body of officers as 
the legal and authorized instructors of the State troops. To 
effect this, both State and national legislation would be neces- 
sary, and in each there must be give and take. (The relations 
between the Swiss cantons and their federal government are 
highly instructive on this point.) 

National legislation. This must provide, within the Con- 
stitution, sufficient rewards for the States which comply with 
the measures enacted and suitable punishment for those which 
do not; and, owing to the very nature of the case and the great 
diversity of conditions throughout the Union, encouragement 
rather than force should pervade the legislation. 

It must be provided that the field forces of the Regular 
Army shall in time of peace be stationed in the different States 
roughly according to population, changes to be made not oftener 
than each decade. Very small States may, with their consent, 
be included in the apportionment of an adjoining State, as 
Delaware with Maryland. 

The United States must agree to clothe, arm and equip, 
and when called out for training, pay all State militia. 

Must agree to furnish free the necessary instructors, officers 
and non-commissioned officers, for the scheduled training, 
whether in the armory or in the field. 

Must agree to pay for all damage caused to private property 
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by the regular or militia troops when out for the scheduled 
training. 

To buy and maintain one or more camps in each state 
according to population, with ample facilities for training in 
musketry. 

To transport and pay militia called out for practice at these 
camps and to furnish ammunition. 

To maintain in each State a regular officer who shall be 
“The Officer Commanding the Troops of such a State,” pro- 
vided with a suitable staff and whose grade shall be in ac- 
cordance with the number of troops he commands. 

To provide all mounted commands and all mounted officers 
with horses and forage when called out for training or for war. 

To accept in time of war the militia organizations offered as 
the quota of any State, with their officers, as organized to 
include, for very large quotas and under proper restrictions, 
the grade of brigadier-general, provided that the organizations 
have been favorably reported by the United States officer com- 
manding as fit for war the previous year. 

Must agree to insert in the terms of enlistment for the regu- 
lar soldier a clause binding him if discharged after one enlist- 
ment to serve another enlistment in the militia of his State. 

These advantages shall not accrue to any State failing to 
provide by enactment to the satisfaction of the War Depart- 
ment as follows: 

State Legislation. Each separate State must make pro- 
vision by law: 

To maintain its organized militia at the agreed strength and 
of the agreed composition as to arms of the service. 

To aid in maintaining the enlisted force of regulars stationed 
in the State to its authorized quota. 

To enact such legislation as will discourage desertion and 
detect deserters. 

To place the instruction of the State troops, doing stated 
periods of training, in the hands of the regular officers stationed 
in the State under such rules as may be agreed upon (on the 
lines of the Swiss Army). 

To enact laws (similar to the Swiss and English) permitting 
troops under training to cross and use private property, all 
damage being paid for by the United States. 

To compel each State organization to attend the training 
camp for the time agreed upon. 
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To cause to be recognized the authority of the (regular) 
“Officer Commanding the Troops” of the State within the 
limits of his instructions. 

To keep, in time of war, all militia and regular regiments 
recruited in the State full to the legal strength. 

To levy a State militiary tax on every man between twenty- 
one and forty-five who has not served an enlistment in the reg- 
ular or State forces, the proceeds to go to maintaining the 
State troops. 

Under these laws the regular as well as the militia regiments 
would be recruited locally and might be called after the State; 
this would apply only to infantry, cavalry and coast artillery. 
As in the Swiss Army, all other units would be recruited from 
the nation at large. The necessity for changes of station would 
be obviated, except for foreign service. Regiments recruited 
in a State would serve their whole enlistment there. Officers 
could be changed on a regular yearly scale, but,in order to dis- 
courage provincialism, no officer should serve much in his 
native State. Local pride in the regular as well as in the State 
regiments would be developed and more liberal State laws 
concerning the military would gradually ensue. 

Regular soldiers ending an enlistment would pass into milita 
regiments under regulations made by the State. 

Each State having a large militia would become in effect a 
department whose regular troops would be commanded and 
whose militia forces would be instructed and supervised by the 
“Officer Commanding the Forces (in, say, Ohio).’”’ In some 
cases this officer would be a general, in most cases a colonel or 
lieutenant-colonel. He would have constant practice in com- 
mand of a force proportioned to his grade or superior thereto. 
The present ineffective system of territorial departments would 
disappear. 

The War Department would be able to dictate the propor- 
tion deemed necessary of cavalry, infantry and artillery in the 
total militia, especially since the United States agrees to pay all 
the expenses of mounted training. In some States there would 
be only infantry, in others only cavalry, according to the ne- 
cessities of general organization and of training. 

Troops would be able, as in all other countries, to get their 
training largely in the open, the only proper school, and the 
damage bill for State exercises need not be large. 
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MORAVIA—MARCH OF FRIANT’S DIVISION, 1805. 


AUSTERLITZ: A MOST REMARKABLE FORCED 
MARCH, 


From ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS IN THE FRENCH WAR 
OFFICE. 


By FREDERIC LOUIS HUIDEKOPER.* 


age the afternoon of November 19, 1805, part of 
Pe the Reserve Cavalry under the command of 
Marshal Prince Murat, that formed the 
advanced guard of the French “Grand Army,” 
entered Brinn, the capital of Moravia, which 
lies about seventy miles north and a little east 
of Vienna, and which had been evacuated during the course of 
the day by the Austro-Russian Army under General Count 
Kutusoff, who fell back along the “ Kaiser-Strasse’’ toward 


*The following letter, from Mr. Huidekoper, accompanied the manuscript 
of this paper—EpiTor. 

“TI herewith send you an article entitled ‘Austerlitz: A Most 
Remarkable Forced March.’ Nearly all of the material herein contained 
has never been published, and is the final result of the six weeks which I 
spent in the War Office in Paris, during September and October (1905) 
completing the research which I had already done in 1897 and 1808. 
I can only trust that you will find it acceptable for your magazine insomuch 
as it contains, it seems to me, a good deal of decidedly interesting matter, 
and I have endeavored to bring out ‘the personal equation’ as much as 
possible. 

“‘This remarkable march of Friant’s division is substantially unknown; 
but, as Bernard says, it is the proof ‘of what can be done by infantry well 
led.’ It may seem improbable to you that these soldiers actually covered 
the distance stated, but I have myself traversed a great deal of this theatre 
of operations on horseback, on bicycle and in trains, and have measured 
many of the distances myself by cyclometer. Furthermore, in writing this 
article, I have had before me the most detailed maps published by the Aus- 
trian General Staff, and have thus been able to measure and verify the dis- 
tances exactly. The fifty-three miles from Leopoldsdorf to Nikolsburg, 
covered by Friant’s division in the first twenty-four hours of march, may 
seem highly improbable ; but if you will take any map of the Austrian Empire, 
and notice the direct railway from Vienna to Briinn, you will see that 
directly west of Nikolsburg lies a town named Grussbach. Grussbach is 
exactly forty-seven and one-half miles from Vienna and Leopoldsdorf lies 
about fifteen miles east of Vienna. The distance by road adds fully six 
miles, and of course country roads through a rolling district are never so 
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Olmiitz.* On the morning of the 20th Murat sent the light 
cavalry of the Fourth Corps (General Margaron) to Austerlitz 
to cover the advance of Marshal Soultt, who had received that 
destination,t while the Second Division of Dragoons (General 
Walther) was pushed along the road to Olmiitz; but near the 
Posorzitzer Post, the junction of the road to Austerlitz, its 
leading brigade (General Sebastiani) encountered the cavalry 
of Count Buxhoevden’s corps under the command of Prince 
Bagration. That afternoon there occurred a lively cavalry 
engagement, which was participated in by the divisions of 
Walther and d’Hautpoul (Second Heavy Cavalry), the brigades 
of Milhaud (Sixteenth and Twenty-second Chasseurs) and 
Treillard (light cavalry of the Fifth Corps) and the cavalry of 
the Imperial Guard led by Marshal Bessiéres in person; but the 
action ended with the rout of the Russians, who were vigor- 
ously pursued by d’Hautpoul.{ In the rear of these forces 
Napoleon advanced from Pohrlitz to Brinn, followed by the 
Fifth Corps (Marshal Lannes) and the Imperial Guard (Mar- 
shal Bessiéres), while the Fourth Corps (Marshal Soult) crossed 
the Thaya at Unter-Wisternitz and moved through Gross- 
Niemtschitz toward Austerlitz. 


short as a railway. Should you so desire, I can later send you a skeleton 
map to accompany the article. 

‘You doubtless remember my article on the ‘Surprise of the Tabor Bridge,’ 
which you were good enough to publish in the March and May numbers(1905) 
of the JouRNAL OF THE Mititary Service INstiTuTION, thereby establishing 
my claim to original research independent of Captain Colin and Alombert of 
the French General Staff. I was therefore greatly amused when, during the 
first week of October (1905), Lavauzelle, the military publishers, published a 
pamphlet by Captain Colin, entitled, ‘La Surprise des Ponts de Vienne en 
1805." The opening part of this pamphlet treats of the preliminaries in a 
slightly different manner from my article, but in the actual account of the 
surprise of the bridges the similarity to my article is so great that I am 
almost tempted to cry plagiarism. I accordingly had the March and May 
copies of the JOURNAL OF THE Mititary Service INstiTuTION bound into 
book form and presented it to the Library of French War Office and had 
Captain Colin’s attention called to the fact. You will therefore see that the 
JourNAL oF 1HE Mivitary Service Institution has anticipated the 
French General Staff, even in matters relating to Napoleon’s own armies.” 

* Murat’s report to the Emperor, dated ‘“‘On the road in advance of 
Brinn, 28th Brumaire, Year 14 (Nov. 19, 1805), 5.15 P.M.” 

+ Murat to Napoleon, Briinn, 29th Brumaire (Nov. 20th), 9 A.M. 

t ‘Registre de Berthier” (General Order Book of the Chief of Staff), IX, No. 
444, Pp. 306; Napoleon Correspondence, No. 9512, tome r1, p. 428. 

§ March journals of the Second Division of Dragoons, the Second Division 
of Heavy Cavalry and the Imperial Guard. 
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On the 21st the Reserve Cavalry made a short advance and 
was quartered in the villages along the road to Olmutz, extend- 
ing from the intersection of the road to Austerlitz as far as the 
village of Wischau, which formed the outpost and was occu- 
pied by the light cavalry alone.* The isolation of this post 
subsequently created the liveliest apprehension in the mind of 
General Walther; but Napoleon purposely refrained from fort- 
ifying it, or from supporting the mounted troops by any in- 
fantry whatsoever, and, as a mattter of fact, this seeming 
neglect was part and parcel of a deep-laid scheme that he sub- 
sequently matured and which proved such a cogent factor in 
luring the Allies on to their destruction. 

On the 24th the order of the day contained the announce- 
ment that ‘‘the Emperor’s intention is to give the army some 
moments of rest.’”"§ The long advance down the Danube in 
pursuit of the Allies after the capitulation of Mack’s army at 
Ulm, the passage of the river at Vienna—both of which have 
been chronicled in a previous paper—§and the fruitless pursuit 
of the wily Kutusoff, which failed of its purpose because Murat 
permitted himself to be tricked as effectually as Auersperg had 
been duped at the Tabor bridge, had come to an end. The 
troops were sadly in need of a rest, and the long march, which 
had been made with remarkable celerity, had resulted in strag- 
gling and pillaging to such an extent that Napoleon was 


*List, entitled ‘‘Cantonments of the army corps on the 3oth Brumaire, 
Year 14" (Nov. 21st), transmitted to Berthier by General Belliard, Chief of 
Staff of the Reserve Cavalry, on Nov. 22d. 

t “I wrote to the Prince [Murat] that I found the position of Wischau 
very much in the air.” 2d Frimaire (Nov. 23d). 

“I again wrote to the Prince that the position of Wischau seemed to me 
a defended and susceptible of being captured.’"’ 3d Frimaire (Nov. 
24th). 

Bulletin dela 2e Division de Dragons commandée par le Général Walther 
depuis le Passage du Rhin le 3 Vendémiaire an 14 jusqu’au rer Janvier, 1806. 
Signed by Walther himself. 

t ‘We do not doubt that the Russians, who reflect to-day over the way 
in which the French occupied Wischau, understand that this entire dispo- 
sition was part of a plan already decided upon on the side of the French. In 
truth, it would not have been with cavalry that they would have guarded 
Wischau, but with a good division of infantry covered on the right and left 
Py redoubts which they could have armed with the artillery captured at 

jenna and Brinn.” 

Napoleon's own notes to Kutusoff’s official report to the Tsar, which was 
published in the Court Gazette, St. Petersburg, February 20th (March 4th), 
1806. 

4 Berthier, IX, No. 466, pp. 319-320; Napoleon, Corresp., No. 9522. 

§ ‘The Surprise of the Tabor Bridge, at Vienna, by Prince Murat and 
Marshal Lannes, November 13, 1805."". JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE 
InstituTION for March and May, 1905. 
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obliged to order the creation of five mobile columns to scour 
the country in the rear of the army, to arrest, try and execute 
every culprit.* 

On the following day the arrival of Counts Stadion and 
Gyulai, who had been sent by Francis II to negotiate for 
peace on behalf of Austria, and the announcement from Marshal 
Bernadotte that the Prussian emissary, Count Haugwitz, was 
shortly expected to reach Iglauft, caused Napoleon to turn his 
attention to the larger aspects of his position, and especially 
to the political situation. The violation of the neutrality of 
Ansbach by Marshal Bernadotte during the march of the First 
Corps to the Danube early in October had greatly excited 
Prussia, and her equivocal attitude had been the source of con- 
siderable anxiety to Napoleon lest she might suddenly join the 
Coalition and, by throwing her mobilized forces across his long 
line of communications with the Rhine, render his situation 
extremely precarious. The exigencies of his march had 
forced him to scatter his army over a vast extent of territory, 
so that on the evening of November 25th his forces occupied 
the following positions: between Raussnitz and Wischau was 
the bulk of the Reserve Cavalry and south of it the Fourth 
Corps (Marshal Soult) in the vicinity of Austerlitz, its cavalry 
reconnoitering along the upper March; at Brinn, and in its en- 
virons, were the Imperial Guard (Marshal Bessiéres) and the 
Fifth Corps (Marshal Lannes), while about fifty miles to the 
west, on the frontiers of Moravia and Bohemia, lay the First 
Corps and the Bavarians (Marshal Bernadotte). South of 
this main group and along the two roads to Vienna were Caffa- 
relli (First Division, Third Corps, detached) at Pohrlitz, part of 
the Seventh Hussars (Major Méda) of Davout’s cavalry at Lund- 
enburg, ‘the Third Division of Dragoons (General Boyer, vice 
General Beaumont) at Nikolsburg and environs, the Fourth 
Division of Dragoons (General Bourcier) at Wilfersdorf—all 
this cavalry engaged in observing the movements of the Allies’ 
detachments along the March—and the First Division of Dra- 
goons (General Klein) around Ober-Hollabrunn. The Aus- 
trian capital was occupied by Marshal Mortier’s corps, com- 
posed of the divisions of Dupont and Gazan, while the Third 


* Order of the Day of the 4th Frimaire (Nov. 25th). Berthier, No. 467, 
PP. 320-322. 

+ Berthier to Bernadotte, Nov. 24th. Berthier, No. 481, pp. 331-3323. 
and Napoieon to Talleyrand, Nov. 25th, Napoleon Corresp., No. 9523. 
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Corps (Marshal Davout) was quartered on both banks of the 
Danube, its cavalry extending beyond Fischament. The 
Dutch Division (General Dumonceau), which had been de- 
tached from Mortier, was on the march from Krems to Neu- 
stadt, then occupied by the Twelfth Chasseurs of Davout’s 
cavalry, for the purpose of preserving the communication with 
the Second Corps (General Marmont) in the valley of the upper 
Mur, in the neighborhood of Gratz, which was observing, in 
conjunction with the Sixth Corps (Marshal Ney) that had just 
rid the Tyrol of the Austrian troops and lay near Botzen, the 
march of the Archdukes Charles and John, who were retreating 
before the Army of Italy (Marshal Masséna). The French 
line of communications was guarded by the Wurtemberg 
troops (General Harrant) at Linz and the Badeners (General 
Seeger) at Braunau, while, in the extreme rear, the Seventh 
Corps (Marshal Augereau), which had captured Jellachich’s 
corps at Dornbirn on the 14th, was moving from the Lake of 
Constance to Ulm. 

Great as this dissemination may appear, it really affords a 
most striking example of the skill with which the ablest of all 
strategists disposed his forces so that, although “separated 
to live,’’ they could in due time be “concentrated to strike’’ 
such blows as his adversaries were seldom able to resist.* 
At a matter of fact, in less than twenty-four hours from the 
time his orders were issued, Napoleon could concentrate 58,- 
000 troops; in forty-eight hours he could have nearly 59,000; 
in three days he could have at his disposal over 73,000 and in 
four days his forces could number no less than 106,000f. 
Furthermore, he stood on “interior lines’”’ and, even if his line 
of operations with Vienna were intercepted, he could still re- 
treat unhampered either to Linz or Passau and there cross the 
Danube.t He had, however, no idea of permitting diplomacy 
to neutralize his masterful dispositions, and accordingly made 
arrangements to pack Stadion and Gyulai off next day to con- 
fer with Talleyrand, his Minister of Foreign Affairs, while 
Haugwitz was kept at Iglau until they were well on their way 


* “These dispositions were wise; their object was to op equal forces 
to the enemy, who was in reality superior in number to the French.”’ Napo- 
leon’s first note to Stutterheim’s La Bataille d’ Austerlitz. 

+ The numbers and days as given by Yorck von Wartenburg, ‘“ Napoleon 
as a General" (Wolseley Series), I, P- 2st, and Sloane, “Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” II, p. 245, vary somewhat from the above. 


t Napoleon’s note A to Kutusoff’s report. 
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to Vienna.* So far as Napoleon then knew, the Allies at 
Olmiitz were passively waiting until their expected reinforce- 
ments should arrive from Russiat, and until the Archdukes 
should have time to reach Hungary; but their forces already 
numbered 85,540f and these additional troops would enable 
them to crush him by sheer numbers. The Emperor had no 
intention of waiting tamely until all the advantages had shifted 
to their side, nor had he any idea of attacking them at the for- 
tress of Olmitz and of suffering such a repulse as did Freder- 
ick the Great in 1758. The very day after his arrival at Brann 
he had selected the battle-field where he purposed to fight, and 
upon his return from a reconnaissance to Wischau, had ridden 
over the terrain which lies south of the Brinn-Olmitz chaussée, 
along the course of the Goldbach as far as the Satschan ponds 
and over the dominating heights of Pratzé, and turning to the 
officers who accompanied him had said: 

‘Gentlemen, look at this thoroughly ; study this ground, for 
within a few days this will be your battle-field!’’ § 

Even if he were prevented from taking this position he 
knew that the terrain west of Brinn would afford an almost 
impregnable position,{ so that he felt sure of a decisive vic- 
tory.|| Notwithstanding the fatigue of the French troops, it 
was imperative for him to defeat the Allies at Olmiitz before 
the arrival of their reinforcements, and of the Archdukes, and, 
as one of Russia’s foremost statesmen declared, ‘‘ Bonaparte is 
the only man in Europe who knows the value of time.’”’** He 
therefore made haste to formulate his plans to entice them to 


* Napoleon to Talleyrand, Nov. 25th ; Napoleon, Corresp., No., 9523. 
Also Berthier to Bernadotte, Nov. 24th ; Berthier, No. 481, pp. 331-332. 

+t Berthier to Bernadotte, Nov. 23d; Berthier, No. 465, pp. 317-319. 
On the morning of the 25th there had been a slight skirmish at Wischeu. but 
the Cossacks had promptly retreated. 

Stutterheim, pp. 36-42. 

§Dumas, Précis des Evénements militaires, XIV, p. 65. Also de Ségur. 
Mémoires, I, p. 239; Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo, II, p. 51; Souvenirs diplo- 
matiques et militaires du Général Thiard, pp. 200-201; and Napoleon's note 
A to Kutusoff’s report. 

§ The western end of the Plains of Abraham at Quebec, where Wolfe 
scaled the heights, reminded the author strongly of this position, with the 
difference that the declivity at Quebec is steeper than that at Briinn. 

Les Campagnes de Napoléon, I, pp. 139-140; Relation de la Bataille 
d’ Austerlitz, pp. 43-44. 

**Mémoires du Prince Adam Czartoryski, II, p. rr0. Letter to the Tsar, 
April, 1806. 
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attack him on a field of his own choosing,* and after a sleepless 
night over his maps, sent for General Savary, one of his aides- 
de-camp, just as the dawn was breaking on the morning of the 
26th, handed him a letter to the Tsar,t ordered him to deliver 
it to Alexander at Olmitz and to answer his questions in a fit- 
ting manner{—by which the astute future Chief of Police 
readily understood that his principal mission was to ascertain 
as much as possible about the Allied army. 

Napoleon seems to have been endowed with the marvelous 
faculty not only of foreseeing how and when his adversaries 
would act, but of inducing them to do exactly what he wished; 
the present instance was no exception. In a council of war 
held at Olmiitz on November 24th the bellicose young Hotspurs, 
who completely dominated the Tsar, overcame the advice of 
the older and more experienced generals, including Kutusoff 
himself, whose réle at that time was rather that of a courtier 
than a commander-in-chief, and it was decided not to await 
the arrival of any more reinforcements, or of the Archdukes, 
but to attack the French at once. The lack of provisions, 
however, caused the advance to be delayed until the 27th, 
when the Allied army in five columns began its march, § which 
was destined to be made at a snail’s pace and to undergo so 
many changes that, as Jomini pithily remarked, “the plan of 
the evening was never the plan of the following morning.’ 
The French main guard at Wischau was assailed early that 
morning,|| but it was not until the 28th that the Allies attacked 

*“But the battle of Austerlitz itself is merely the result of the plan of 
the campaign of Moravia. In an art as difficult as that of war it is often in 
the plan of a campaign that one conceives the plan of a battle.’-—Napoleon’s 
note A to Kutusoff’s report. 

t Napoleon, Corresp., No. 9524. This letter was an answer to the one 


addressed ‘‘ To my Brother, the ‘or of the French,” received at Walther’s 
outposts on the 23d.—Bulletin de la 2e Division de Dragons. 

t Rovigo, II, pp. 53-54. 

§ Stutterheim, pp. 27-46; Schdnhals, Der Krieg 1805 in Deutschland, 
Pp. 147-151; Ritistow, Der Krieg von 1805 in Deutschland und Italien, pp. 
332-336 and 348-349. 

§ Jomini, Life of Napoleon, II, p. 132. 

|| “On the 6th (Frimaire), at half-past four in the morning, the enemy 
again charged the same main guard; another one man and two horses were 
wounded. The — mounted their horses and a strong reconnaissance 
was sent along the road to Olmiitz. It encountered the enemy at Drissitz, 
with a small post to the right of Deutsch-Pruss. 

“The reconnaissance directed along the road to Kremsier found the enemy 
at Eywanowitz. I ordered that the regiments of dragoons should take turns 
in doing post duty at Wischau, and in the night the Sixth (dragoons) came to 
relieve the Eleventh. General Treillard, who was sick, wuhibew to Brinn; 


the command was given to Colonel Guyot of the Ninth Hussars.’’—Bulletin 
de la 2e Division de Dragons. 
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in force and obliged the Reserve Cavalry to abandon ‘its ad- 
vanced positions and to retreat beyond the Posorzitzer-Post,* 
which lies at the junction of the road to Austerlitz. The news 
of this attack reached Napoleon at Brinn while he was closeted 
with Haugwitz, the Prussian Minister,t and at the same time 
a report was received from a Bavarian officer, who had deserted 
from the Allies, that the attack was being made by Kutusoff 
and the Tsar himself. “At first this seemed so improbable to 
Berthier that he had this turncoat arrested, but his report was 
almost immediately confirmed by news from Marshal Soult, 
who had been assailed at Austerlitz.t It needed nothing 
further to convince Napoleon that his enemies were rapidly 
playing into his hands, and that the pitched battle, which he 
had been secretly courting, must inevitably take place within 
the next few days. It was accordingly imperative for him to 
permit nothing to distract his attention from the important 
task of concentrating all his forces; Haugwitz was therefore 
dismissed, only to be packed off next morning to negotiate 
with the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, who kept him en- 
tertained with commonplaces, and, indeed, “‘when next the 
Prussian Government heard of their envoy, he was sauntering 
in Talleyrand’s drawing-rooms at Vienna, with the cordon of 
the Legion of Honor on his breast, exchanging civilties with 
Officials who politely declined to enter upon any question of 
business.”’ § 
» At 3 o'clock that afternoon orders had been sent to Caffa- 
relli at Pohrlitz and Boyer at Nikolsburg, directing them to 
bivouac in advance of those positions ready to march for Brinn, 
inasmuch as “at this moment some gun-shots are being fired 
at the outposts;’"§ and four hours later supplemental orders 
were despatched to these generals, as well as to Bourcier at 
Wilfersdorf and Klein at Vienna, to march to Brinn, in light 
order and with sufficient bread, for the battle which was ex- 
pected on the morrow or the day after.|| At 8 o’clock another 

* Ibid for Nov. 29th, and reports of General Milhaud, Colonel Guyot and 
Major Maupoint. 

t Jomini, II, p. 129; Les Campagnes de Napo léon, I, p. 133; Relation 
dela Bataille d’ Austerlitz, p. 37. 

t De Ségur, I, pp. 240-241. Also Thiard, pp. 205-208. 
: Date “History of Modern Europe,” I, p. 296; Rose, Life of Napoleon 

‘ ¢ Berthier, IX, Nos. 501 and 502, pp. 345-346. 
| Ibid, Nos. 511, 512, 513 and 514, pp. 352-353. Also Napoleon, Corresp., 


No. 9530. 
Cc farelli's march is thus related: ‘‘At 7 o'clock in the evening (of Nov. 
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batch of orders was issued; Marshal Bernadotte at Iglau was 
instructed to begin his march ‘ ‘ without losing a moment so as 
to reach Brinn at the earliest momenit possible,’’* and the fol- 

lowing order was sent to the commander of the Third Corps :— ° 


Brinn, 7th Frimaire, Year 14 (November. 28, 1805), 9 P.M. 
To MarsHAL Davovut. .... 

It appears certain, Marshal, that to-morrow, or the day later, we 
shall have a great battle beyond Brinn. 

His Majesty orders that you will set out immediately with your 
two divisions so as to proceed by hard marches to Briinn. If Gudin’s 
division has left for Pressburg, you will make it come back, marching 
with caution. 

You will have your arms in good condition, cartridges, your artil- 
lery and no encumbrances from baggage. 

Have the orders herewith delivered to Generals Klein and Bour- 
cier and to Marshal Mortier. 

Form an advanced guard with your cavalry and with the troops 
which you may have along the wad to Brinn, and try to gain a day. 

Send an aide-de-camp to-me in order to inform me of your march 
and to receive the Emperor’s orders about the position which you are 
to occupy. 

Notify General Clarket and General Hulin.t 

The Major-GENERALS, 
MARSHAL BERTHIER.® 


Marshal Mortier was instructed to “keep the important 
post of Vienna and its bridges under the closest watch with 
the divisions of Dupont and Gazan,” while General Fauconnet, 
or in his absence the general commanding the light cavalry 


along the road from Brinn to Zwittau, was directed to 

fall back on Briinn during the night and to give notification there- 
of to the cavalry in front of him, in view of the fact that there will be 
_— affair to-morrow and that it is necessary for him to be 
there.|| 

These orders issued, Napoleon rode forward to Murat’s 


headquarters at the Posorzitzer-Post, which he reached at 9 
o’clock, made the round of the cavalry bivouacs, received a 


28th), the order to move forward along the main road to Briinn was received. 
The division began its march immediately and, after a halt of two hours made 
half-way, it crossed Briinn (on the morning of the 29th) and went to take 
position one league beyond that town, on the road to Austerlitz. 

The headquarters were established in a village to the right of the road. 
It was united with that of St. Hilaire’s (sic, Vandamme’s) division of the 
Fourth Corps.” 
n Tableau synoptique des Marches du 3e Corps aux ordres de Mr. le Maréchal 

avout, 

* Berthier, No. 1S. Pp. 353-354; Napoleon, Corresp., No. 9531. 

t Governor of 

Governor of 

§ Title at that time given to the Chief of Staff. 

{ Berthier, No. 516, p. 354. 

|| Ibid, Nos. 517 and 518, pp. 354-355. 
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long report from General Savary, who had just arrived from 
the Tsar’s headquarters and was immediately sent back to 
arrange an interview between Napoleon and Alexander,* and 
after a conference with Murat, Soult and Lannes, directed 
Berthier to issue the orders, as a result of which the Grand 
Army fell back next morning to the line of the Goldbacht and 
took the positions which, with slight rectifications, it occupied 
until the morning of the battle of Austerlitz. The presence 
of the Third Corps at the battle was considered so important 
by Napoleon that the following supplemental order was issued 
to Davout’s senior aide-de-camp, who had brought the Mar- 
shal’s report of the 27th:— 

At the bivouac in advance of Briinn, 8th Frimaire, Year 14. 

(November 29, 1805). 
To Coronet Bourk, AIDE-DE-CAMP OF MARSHAL DavouT. 

You will set out immediately so as to proceed to Vienna and you 
will carry the orders hereto appended. 

You will make it known to all the troops which you will meet that 
they ought to accelerate their march, because we shall be fighting 
with the enemy to-morrow. 

The troops which have spent the night between Nikolsburg and 
Brinn will start before dawn in order to be at Brinn before 10 o’clock 
in the morning. All those which have spent the night between Nik- 
olsburg (and Vienna) tf will continue their forced march so as to reach 
the Abbey of Raigern, where they will receive further orders. 

At each t Colonel Bourk will send me an estafet in order to 
inform me of all the troops which he shall have met. 


THe Major-GENERAL, 
MARSHAL BERTHIER.’’§ 


We have already adverted to the positions of the Third 
Corps on the evening of November 25th, § but in the interim 
they had undergone a number of changes. The Austrian com- 
mandant at Pressburg, Count Leopold Palffy, had informed 
Marshal Davout, on November 16th, that he would gladly con- 
form to the wish of the French Emperor, that the troops on 
the Hungarian frontier should be withdrawn, and that he would 
“make no opposition whatsoever to the French armies,’’ pro- 
vided he were granted time to effect this withdrawal; but on 
the 22d, Davout received another letter from Palffy which was 


* Rovigo, II, pp. 65-67. 
t De Ségur, I, p. 241; Thiard, p. 210; Les Campagnes de Napoléon, I, 
Pp: 133-1 Hi Relation de la Bataille d’Austerlitz, pp. 37-39; and Memoirs 
Baron ébault, II, pp. 144-147. 
} These two words are missing in the original. 
{ Berthier, No. 520, pp. 355-356. 
§ Supra, p. 
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so hostile in its tenor that he hastened to forward it to the 
Imperial Headquarters.* In consequence thereof the ensuing 
“order was issued: 


Brinn, 3d Frimaire, Year 14 (November 24, 1805). 
To MarsHat Davovut. 

In view of the reply which has been made to you from Pressburg, 
Marshal, His Majesty finds it proper to have Pressburg occupied by 
the division of General Gazan and by a brigade of dragoons from 
Klein’s division. 

The Emperor recommends particularly that you will see to it that 
all this occurs in an orderly manner and that possession be taken of 
all the magazines and funds, all formalities being fulfilled. 

THE Majyor-GENERAL, 
MARSHAL BERTHIER.ft 


Gazan’s division belonged to Mortier’s corps and hence was 
not under Davout’s orders, so that when the latter Marshal re- 
ceived the order next day he hastened to apprize the Imperial 
Headquarters that a mistake had been committed, as well as 
to transmit the information that the bridge at Neudorf was the 
only one over the March River which had not been burned by 
the enemy{ Simultaneously, Berthier made haste to rectify 
his mistake by the following despatch :-— 


Brinn, 4th Frimaire, Year 14 (November 25, 1805). 
To MarsHALt Davovut. 

I perceive, Marshal, that there is an error in the order that I sent 
you yesterday. 

It is Gudin’s division, and not Gazan’s division, which ought to 
occupy Pressburg. I think that there is still time to repair this error. 

THE Major-GENERAL, 
MARSHAL BERTHIER. § 


When Davout’s report reached Briinn on the 26th, this 
supplemental order was sent him 


Brinn, 5th Frimaire, Year 14 (November 26, 1805), 9 P.M. 
To MarsHat Davovt. 
The Emperor, Marshal, orders that you will take possession of the 
bridge which the enemy has on the March at Neudorf. 
If General Gudin’s division has started to proceed to Pressburg, 
you ought to proceed there yourself so as to arrange your posts there. 


The cavalry will also be quartered and should have its outposts 
beyond Pressburg. * * * 
THE Major-GENERAL, 
MARSHAL BERTHIER.§ 


* Davout, Correspondence, No. 116, I, pp. 184-185. 

+ The above is the literal reading of the original order. The version as 
given in Berthier’s Register, No. 478, p. 330, substitutes Gudin for Gazan. 

t Davout, Corresp., No. 120, I, pp. 187-188. 

§ Berthier, No. 489, p. 336. 

{ Ibid, No. 494, p. 338. This order is given in extenso in Napoleon, 
Corresp. No. 9528. 
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Meanwhile Davout had issued orders by virtue of which 
Gudin marched at 4 A. M. on the 27th across the Marchfeld 
(plain of the March) to the Russbach, and the light cavalry 
was sent down the right bank of the Danuble toward Press- 
burg,* where the bridge was delivered to General Viallanes 
after a good deal of ceremony on the part of the Austrian 
authorities.tf Upon receipt of the last order from Berthier, 
the Marshal sent his second division (General Friant) to cccupy 
the villages in the Marchfeld around Leopoldsdorf—which four 
years later played such an important réle in the battle of Wa- 
gram—and despatched orders to General Klein (First Division 


* Davout’s, report to Berthier, Nov. 27th. Davout, Corresp., No. 121, 
I, pp. 186-189. 
tOpposite Pressburg, the 6th Frimaire, Year 14. 
(November 27, 1805). 
Report of — Viallanes, commanding the brigade of light cavalry, 
To GeneralDaultanne, Chief of the General Staff. 

Conformably to the orders which you _— me, I have the honor to beg 
you to inform the Marshal that the flying-bridge of Pressburg is in my posses- 
sion, that General Gudin has not yet aa this city and that I have re- 
ceived no news from him. 

At 4 this morning my advanced-guard arrived near the church of the 
village, situated in front of Pressburg. The point was occupied by a main 
— of cuirassiers of Kaiser; nine horses out of ten were captured and (all!) 
the men. 

The bridge was on the left bank of the river, which is astonishing by 
reason of the post. The major commanding the town did not want to sur- 
render it, and left the place with a portion of his cuirassiers. The Senate 
sent me two deputies. I demanded the bridge from them; they returned to 
confer about it with the Senate, and came back to tell me that the latter had 
written to the general who had caused Neudorf on the March to be attacked 
during the night. I insisted ; I even said that in case of delay they would 
force me to act in a military fashion. It was brought to me (the bridge) by 
the entire Senate in a body, the bishop at its head. I treated all these gen- 
tlemen with the greatest regard, and the bridge over which they returned was 
delivered to me as soon as they had crossed. 

The Senate wishes to send several observ. ations | to the Marshal; I assured 
its members that I should facilitate all their means of doing so. They 
talked with me about the movement of grain and cattle to Vienna, by the 
road from Hainburg for his consumption. I replied that the Marshal would 
decide this. 

Count Palffy and the major who commanded at Pressburg, having twice 
sent back French prisoners, Tbe you, my dear general, to ask the Marshal 
whether he finds it right for me to return the five cuirassiers captured to-day, 
which seems to me legitimate. 

The major who commanded the town has had me assured that he had 
been ordered not to commit any hostilities toward the French, and even to 
retire in case of attack. I had this officer told that in learning of this offici- 
ally I should not fail to inform the Marshal. 

“As soon as I arrived opposite Pressburg I covered the roads to Hungary 
by the Seventh Regiment of Hussars by occupying Kittsee and by throwing 
parties on Raab and Gattendorf with orders to seize some couriers. 

I am marching with the twenty-nine men of the Second Chasseurs so as 
to unite with the Seventh Hussars at Kittsee. 

I have the honor, * * * 
VIALLANES. 
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of Dragoons), who was moving from Hollabrunn to Vienna,* 
to send his first brigade (General Lasalle) to support Gudin, 
. one regiment to General Heudelet, who was scouring the coun- 
try along the March, and to take position with his remaining 
regiment at Schwechat, on the right bank of the Danube,f so 
as to preserve communication with the cavalry opposite Press- 
burg. On the night of the 27th-28th Marshal Davout pro- 
ceeded in person to Pressburg, which was occupied by Gudin’s 
division, while during the day Klein reached Vienna and took 
the positions assigned him.f 

The troops of the Third Corps were thus situated and Mar- 
shal Davout—who had accomplished his mission at Pressburg 
—knowing that his presence at the Austrian capital was of the 
utmost importance, was hurrying back when Berthier’s order 
of the 28th, 9 p.m.,§ reached his headquarters. His chief of 
staff, who had remained at Vienna, did not wait for his return, 
but immediately issued the orders for the Second and Third 
Divisions to force their march to Brinn, and also sent notifica- 
tion thereof to the Marshal. At 8 o’clock that evening Daul- 
tanne’s instructions reached General Friant at Leopoldsdorf, 
almost simultaneously with the following note from the “‘ Ma- 
jor-General :’’"— 


At the bivouac, 7th Frimaire, Year 14. 
My DEAR Friant: There will be fighting on the 11th [Dec. 2d;] 
leave on receipt of this and make all your efforts to arrive. 
MARSHAL BERTHIER.4 


Just one hour later, at 9 o'clock, Friant began his wonderful 
march; at Wolkersdorf he was joined by General Heudelet with 
his 800 infantrymen and the First Regiment of Dragoons (Colo- 


* Conformably to the order of the 25th. Berthier, No. 484, p. 334. 
+ Davout’s report of Nov. 27th. Davout, Corresp, No. 122, I, pp. 189-192. 
7th (Frimaire). 

¢ Upon reaching Korneuburg, General Klein learned, by the return of the 
staff-officer sent to Marshal Davout to ascertain the cantonments of the 
division in the environs of Vienna, that the Marshal had disposed of three 
regiments, two to go to join General Gudin at Pressburg and the 3d General 
Fnant at Enzersdorf. y this disposition there remained to General Klein 
only the Second Regiment and the first and second company of light artillery, 
which were quartered at Schwechat and Lanzendorf, in advance of Vienna, 
on the road to Pressburg. ; : 

The headquarters were established in Vienna.—Marches et Rapports his- 
toriques de la re division de dragons montés. 

§ Supra p. 

{ Comte Friant, Vie militaire du Lieutenant-Général Comte Friant, p. 97. 
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onel Arrighi), and throughout the night the entire force was 
pushed forward at top speed.* 

About midnight Marshal Davout reached his headquarters, 
and after a short conference with his chief of staff despatched 
this report to the Imperial Headquarters :— 


Vienna, the 9th Frimaire, Year 14 (November 3oth, 1805). 
at 1 o’clock in the morning. 
- To His Excellency, Marshal of the Empire Berthier, Minister of 
ar. 

MARSHAL: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that upon my return 
from Pressburg I was made acquainted with the orders which you 
had sent me, and which General Daultanne, my chief of staff, had 
hastened to send to Generals Gudin and Friant. 

I shall leave this morning to take the orders from His Majesty, 
and shall take the Second and Third Divisions of the Third Army 
Corps. 

Greeting and respect, 
Marsuat L. Davout. 


At 9 o'clock on the evening of November 30th Friant, 
Heudelet and Arrighi reached Nikolsburgt—a distance of no 
less than 52.8 miles from Leopoldsdorf—to find that town already 
occupied by the Fourth Division of Dragoons (General Bour- 
cier), which had preceded them from Wilfersdorf (eighteen 
miles).{ In their rear Marshal Davout followed with the corps 
headquarters to Poisdorf (forty-three miles from Vienna), but 
General Klein with the Second Dragoons (Colonel Privé) and 
the divisional artillery (Lieut-Colonel Pelgrin) was unable to get 
any farther than Gaunersdorf§ (twenty-eight miles from Schwe- 


* Third Corps. 

Headquarters, Vienna. 

First Division. Same position. 

Second Division. Headquarters at Leopoldsdorf. 

At 8 o’clock in the evening the army corps received the order to move 
forward along the road to Briinn. At 9 o'clock the Second Division had 
already started; it marched throughout the entire night. 

General Heudelet was to rejoin at Wolkersdorf or farther in advance, 
along the road to Briinn and to bring with him the regiment of dragoons. 

ird Division. Headquarters at Pressburg. Rest. 

Light cavalry. Rest. The detachments continue to reconnoitre the 
country in advance of Pressburg. 

= Le ae and military notes. The greatest utions were taken 
to conceal the departure of the division from the people of Vienna. * * * 

Tableau synoptique des Marches du 3e Corps. 

t Friant, p. 97. 

¢ “On the oth (Frimaire) I moved my division to Nikolsburg.”” General 
Bourcier to General. * * * 

§ “8th to the oth [Frimaire, 7. ¢., Nov. 29th-3oth.] 

“At 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 8th the general received from the 
Major-General the order to assemble his division and to march by long stages 
to Brinn. The headquarters, the Second Regiment and the artillery con- 
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chat). General Daultanne’s orders did not reach Pressburg 
urttil the morning of the 30th, and considerable delay was ex- 
perienced in evacuating such a large and important place, so 
that Gudin’s division did not get beyond Marchegg (fourteen 
miles), followed from the right bank of the Danube by General 
Viallanes with all the corps cavalry* except the Seventh Hus- 
sars (Colonel Marx), which remained at Schwechat, where it 
was joined by the detachment under Major Méda which had 
retrograded from Lundenburg on the 28th.t 

The night of November 30th-December rst brought no re- 
spite to Friant’s command, and seldom or never have troops 
responded more nobly to the urgings of their officers. During 
the course of the day Davout received from Marshal Berthier 
the order ‘‘to assemble his troops at the Abbey of Raigern,’’f 
but it was not until 7 o’clock that evening that the head of his 
column reached Gross-Raigern.§ The village was occupied by 
the Fourth Division of Dragoons§ in conjunction with the 
Twenty-first Regiment (Colonel Dumas) of the Third Division 


sequently began their march during the night and spent the following night 
at Gaunersdorf. 

“The three other regiments followed the movements of the divisions to 
which they were detached, and which were likewise directing themselves on 
Brinn. staff-officer was despatched to the Major-General to get his 
pane Marches et Rapports historiques de la ler. Division de Dragons 
montés. 


* Headquarters, Poisdorf. 
First Division. 


Moved forward a short league and bivouacked '% of a league to the left of 
the main road guarding all the debouches of the woods, where patrols were 


sent to search them. 
Second Division. 
The Second Division has already gone eighteen leagues (twenty-two country 
leagues). It is at Nikolsburg. 
It has marched day and night, in order and closed up, the soldiers sup- 
plied with cartridges. 


Headquarters at 
hird Division. 
Left Pressburg and arrived in the neighborhood of Marchegg, where it 


spent the night. 
Cavalry. 
Followed the movement . the Third Division. 
Reserve Park. 

Began its march along the road to Brinn and reached Wolkersdorf. 
Tableau synoptique des Marches du 3e Corps. The italics are ours. 
country league is 2.4 Engiish miles. 

t Curély, Itinéraire d'un Chevaux-léger, p. 172. 

t Berthier, No. 522, p. 356; Napoleon, Corresp., No. 9534. , 

§ Davout’s report to Berthier, Dec.—; Davout, Corresp., No. 131, I, p. 
220. 

q ‘‘On the roth (Frimaire) I left there [Nikolsburg] to > proceed to Raigern, 
where I bivouacked.”” General Bourcier to General 
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of Dragoons, which had been posted there since the 29th, while 
the headquarters of Marshal Davout and Generals Friant and 
Bourcier were established in the picturesque old Benedictine 
Abbey, whose twin towers loom high above the valley of the 
Schwarzawa. Turning eastward from the Brinn chaussée, 
along the road leading to the village of Klein-Raigern, the 
troops were halted in the woods along the west bank of the 
river and were established in their bivouacs at 11 o’clock, at 
which hour Major Petit, Friant’s senior aide-de-camp, was 
sent to Napoleon to report their arrival* and to announce that 
those indomitable infantrymen had performed THE MAR- 
VELOUS FEAT OF MARCHING NO LESS THAN SEV- 
ENTY-EIGHT MILES IN EXACTLY FORTY-SIX HOURS.+ 
Petit reached the Emperor’s bivouac, which was situated just 
south of the Brann-Olmitz road and east of the village of Bel- 
lowitz, shortly after he had returned from a round to the biv- 
ouacs of his soldiers, who had improvised the celebrated “il- 
lumination on the eve of Austerlitz’’—one of the most pictur- 
esque and touching tributes ever paid to any general—and had 
cheered themselves hoarse in honor of the anniversary of his 
coronation. Napoleon expressed his astonishment and satis- 
faction at the unexampled rapidity of Friant’s march, and jo- 
cosely remarked, ‘‘ That man will always be playing pranks on 
me!"’t The general dispositions for the battle, which had been 
drawn up at 8.30 that evening, § were sent out in duplicate, and 
Petit carried back to Raigern the Emperor’s final orders in re- 
gard to Davout’s command.|| 

Meanwhile the troops in the rear were hurrying northward 
t6 rejoin the Marshal. General Klein advanced twenty-eight 
miles from Gaunersdorf to Nikolsburg, where he was overtaken 
that night by Lasalle’s brigade, which had covered the forty-four 


* Friant, p.97. Thoumas, Les Transformations de l’Armée Frangaise, II, 
P. 357- 

¢ In his report of Dec.—to Berthier, Davout says that this distance was 
“*more than thirty-six — from the point of its departure” and the same 

res are given by Friant, P. 7: This is, however, slightly incorrect. The 
distance from Leopoldsdorf to Nikolsburg is 22 leagues (52.8 miles) and from 
Nikolsburg to Raigern 10% leagues (25.2 miles), a total of 78 miles in place 
of 86.4 miles. 

Friant, p. 97. 

§ Berthier, No. 523, pp. 357-359; Napoleon, Corresp., No. 9535. 

|| Marshal Davout, with Friant’s division and General Bourcier’s division 
of dragoons, will leave the Abbey of Raigern at 5 o'clock in the morning so 
as to gain Marshal Soult’s right. Marshai Soult will dispose of Gudin’s divi- 
sion whenever it arrives. 


| 
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miles from Marchegg,* thereby preceding Gudin’s division and 
Viallanes’ light cavalry, which reached Gaunersdorf (twenty- 
nine miles) that evening and there made a short halt,t while 
still farther in the rear the Seventh Hussars (Colonel Marx) 
moved from Schwechat through Vienna, crossed the Danube 
and began its forced march for Briinn, reaching the village of 
Unter-Ebendorf that night.t 

The advance of Friant’s division on the 30th and rst was 
not accomplished, however, without the losses which invariably 
attend all forced marches made, like this one, without halting, § 
and the number of men who were compelled by fatigue and 
exhaustion to fall out of the ranks was so great that out of 276 
officers and 6354 men the division could only muster 3570 on 
the day of the battle. || On the other hand, the stragglers 
showed such commendable spirit in overtaking the command 


* General of division Klein learned en route that the First Regiment 
preceded him by a few hours only, but that the Fourteenth and Twenty- 
sixth Regiments, which did not leave Pressburg until the 9th (Frimaire), 
were very much in the rear and were to spend that same night at Wilfersdorf. 
The general, who insisted upon the execution of the orders that he had re- 
ceived, sent General Lasalle, who commanded these two regiments, the order 
to push forward to Nikolsburg, where they arrived at 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing, after having made seventeen leagues. 

The First Regiment spent the night at Raigern. 

The Second at Eisgrub, where it was to guard itself in a strictly military 
fashion so as to avoid being surprised by the raiders who prowled about 
that district. 

The headquarters and artillery established themselves at Nikolsburg. 

Marches et Rapports historiques de la vere Division de Dragons montés. 


+ Headquarters, Raigern. 

First Division. 

All the army was in line. The First Division was % of a league to the 
left of the main-road to Olmitz, having in front of it a hillock, called the- 
Santon, crowned by some field-works, the guarding of which had been en- 
trusted to the Seventeenth Light Infantry (Suchet’s division, Fifth Corps). 

Second Division. 

In front of the Abbey of Raigern, in the woods between the convent and 
the Schwarzawa, its front covered by that river. 

Headquarters at the Abbey of Raigern. 

Third Division. 

Arrived at Gaunersdorf, on the road from Vienna to Brinn, and spent the 
night in this village and in the neighboring villages. 

Headquarters at Gaunersdorf 


Reserve Park 
at Wilfersdorf. 
Tableau synoptique des Marches du 3e Corps, 


Curély p. 172. 

§ Davout’s report to the Emperor, Pressburg sth Nivose (Dec. 26th). 
Davout, Corresp., No. 127, I, pp. 202-207. 

© Count of November 22d. 

|| 207 officers and 3363 non-commissioned officers, soldiers and gunners 

Friant, p. ror. 
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that the greater part of the infantry rejoined on the evening of 
December 2d and the remainder during the course of the 3d,* 
while the straggling among the dragoons was practically nz. 

Six hours was all the rest allowed to Friant’s troops even after 
their forced march of seventy-eight miles. Shortly after 5 o'clock 
on the morning of December 2d those intrepid infantrymen marched 
another five miles, then fought from 8 o'clock until after 4 against 
the most frightful odds to contain the heads of the columns of the 
entire Allied left wing, moved five miles during the night, and, on 
top of all that, marched part of the night of the 3d and the day of 
the 4th. 


* Davout’s reports of Dec.—to Berthier and Dec. 26th to the Emperor. 
Also Friant, p. 102. 
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THE SUMMARY COURT. 
By Captain R. E. LONGAN, ELeventH INFANTRY. 


O often have we seen the summary court charged 
with being the cause of desertion (and if it 
cause this worst of military offenses what 
minor wrongs might be charged against it?) 
that one is forced to believe one of three 
. = things:—First, that the summary court should 

cease to exist; Second, that its powers have been improperly 

exercised in many instances; or, Third, that it has been very 
much maligned. 

We accede to the second and third propositions, but deny 
the first. Ifthe summary court is not infallible what, pray, 
could take its place that would not have all the faults of the 
summary court and probably additional ones? The summary 
court, as established to-day, is, next to efficiency in officers, the 
most potent instrument in our military system for the pro- 
curement and maintenance of discipline. If it has failed to 
accomplish the purpose for which established, such short 
coming is due in the main to three causes, viz: indifference 
amounting to carelessness on the part of commanding officers 
in selecting the officer for this important position; carelessness 
and indifference on the part of the summary court officer in the 
disposition of cases referred to him for trial; failure of company 
commanders to exhaust all means at their disposal before 
sending the delinquent before the summary court. 

The law establishing the summary court and defining its 
powers was a just and wise law; as much so as the laws estab- 
lishing any other courts of criminal jurisdiction. It is certainly 
as much to be desired for the army as a police court or a justice 
of the peace court for a city or other municipality. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in the summary court. If there is 
ground for complaint it must be against the individuals who 
exercise the summary court powers and those who are so reck- 
less in sending cases before the summary court. 

We too often are prone to blame systems and established 
methods for many of the evils that exist in our army, rather 
than to admit that the evils originate from our own inefficiency. 
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We should not blame the system while we are, from our own 
neglect, turning what properly administered would be a 
blessing into a veritable curse. Unless we can propose some 
tribunal that has better qualifications than the summary 
court, then let us admit our own errors and attempt to dis- 
cover means by which we can reduce them to a minimum and 
stop trying to excuse ourselves by laying the blame on to the 
institution. 

It would be unwise to throw upon general courts-martial 
all the cases arising from infractions of discipline in our army. 
Garrison and regimental courts are almost equally as unwieldly. 
It would be equally unwise to extend the corrective powers of 
the company commanders beyond what is now authorized. 
The summary court fills the gap between these two extremes. 

While the company commander has no power to award 
punishment, except in those cases where the delinquent waives 
the right to trial by summary court (and in such cases may not 
award any form of confinement or fine), still there are many 
ways by which he can cope with the lesser offenses which con- 
stitute the greater part of the infractions of discipline. In 
awarding punishments company commanders should be care- 
ful not to exceed the limits (or the equivalent) of the summary 
court’s power, or they will drive their men to express a prefer- 
ence for the latter. 

Military offenses extend from such trivial matters as “slow 
falling in ranks at assembly’’ to the gravest of all crimes— 
homicide. Each and every infraction calls for corrective 
measures of some kind. In many cases it is sufficient to 
caution the delinquent to be more careful. In others a little 
more severity, in the form of a reprimand, may be needed. 
Repeated infractions, and those unmistakably intentional, must 
in most cases receive a more tangible form of punishment. 
But the company commander should keep matters in his own 
hands so long as he feels able to deal equitably with both the 
soldier and the government. One thing of great value to a 
company commander is to know just when he has done as much 
as he can wisely do, in the way of correction, and as soon as this 
limit is reached he must not hesitate to send the offender at 
once to the summary court. He must save the summary court 
as a reserve force, so to speak. 

The summary court should have plenty of time to give all 
cases proper consideration. Time is not wasted in going into 
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every detail. Not only should the summary court determine 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, but if guilty it should 
determine to a nicety the degree of culpability. This should 
be done, even after a plea of guilty. The soldier is entitled to 
the same consideration after a plea of guilty as after a plea of 
not guilty. Nor should a plea of not guilty simply because it 
entails more labor to complete the case be followed by a 
heavier sentence than would have been given had a plea of 
guilty been entered. Offenses of a similar nature may be 
described in specifications by exactly the same words, while in 
two cases so described there may exist a vast difference of 
culpability. These differences, when they exist, it is the duty 
of the summary court to determine and to recognize. 

If the summary court officer be overrun with other work, 
he is apt to hasten too rapidly with the cases brought before 
him, thus passing too hurriedly to conclusions and possibly 
failing to administer pure and unadulterated justice. The 
evil effect on a command of one obviously unjust sentence 
cannot be calculated. The same may be said if the accused be 
given an impression that the court has acted unfairly, even 
though the sentence be extremely moderate. Patience is a 
necessary attribute of the summary court officer, and one of 
the greatest aids to patience is an ample allowance of time in 
which to do one’s work. 

Again the summary court officer should be a man of keen 
perception and a good judge of human nature. He must be 
able to discriminate between good and bad testimony and be 
qualified to conduct the examination of witnesses in such a 
manner as to get the exact truth if obtainable. Some people 
have the unhappy faculty of so asking questions as never to 
be able to arrive at the truth. They antagonize the witness 
or the accused, or get the two bitterly set for or against each 
other. The whole case should be conducted so as to prevent 
passion from entering as a factor in the testimony given. 
Adroitness on the part of the summary court officer may fre- 
quently disclose phases in the case which any number of direct 
questions would fail to elicit. It is often well to keep the 
point concealed, which one wishes to develop, by asking round- 
about questions until little by little he has unraveled the whole 
mystery, and what would have remained a mystery had he 
driven straight to the point and expected to get “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth,”’ from a line of open 
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and direct questioning. In this respect the summary court 
should have some of the qualities of a detective. The sum- 
mary court is the only military court that can utilize this fea- 
ture of gaining evidence to a good advantage. In this I do 
not wish to be understood as advocating deception on the part 
of the summary court, but the faculty of keeping the witness 
in an unsuspicious mood until the point has been developed. 

It is not every officer who can fill the position of summary 
court, and make it a genuine aid in the maintenance of disci- 
pline. He may be able to impose sentences in keeping with 
the offense as charged, but without tact, he will fail to accom- 
plish the great purpose for which the court is established. 

Punishments are authorized not for the purpose of revenge, 
but with a view to minimizing the recurrence of offenses. Pun- 
ishment in addition to being just must be corrective. The 
summary court may be justified legally in giving the maximum 
sentence authorized for a given offense, while half the amount 
would answer for the purposes of discipline. Great care and 
good judgment are necessary to determine how to grade the 
sentence so as to make it really corrective. One common 
error of summary courts is to give all cases, regardless of the 
offense and the degree of culpability, about the same amount, 
thus giving trifling offenses too much and the graver ones too 
little. The summary court should not be afraid to give the 
limit of three months, and three months in cases calling for it, 
nor should it be afraid to acquit when the case has erroneously 
been brought to trial. 

The efficiency of the summary court affects every organiza- 
tion, if not every enlisted man ina command. The post com- 
mander then cannot be too careful in the selection of this 
officer. He should not be a figure-head, issuing daily a cut-and- 
dried form of punishment. He should be a man wide-awake 
to the importance of his position, and possessing a full realiza- 
tion of the effect his actions will have on the discipline of the 
command. 

The commanding officer who has the interest of his command 
at heart will have a good summary court officer, and in turn, 
the summary court officer who has the interest of the soldier 
at heart will not perform his duty perfunctorily, but will give 
his best endeavors to administer justice to the men while safe- 
- guarding the interests of the government. As the discipline 
of a command perhaps more than any other factor determines 
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the success of that command in action it should be seen at a 
glance that this important post should not be filled by any but 
the most competant. 

I give below a method which I have tried with success as 
company commander, and which I recommend to the considera- 
tion of company commanders in general. By its use one will 
keep numberless cases away from the summary court and also 
be able to administer corrective punishment for a great many 
offenses, which from their trivial nature he would hesitate to 
send to a summary court, but which should not pass by unob- 
served. 

Take a blank book or a few sheets of legal cap paper fas- - 
tened together at the top. Rule and give heading as indicated 
below. 


og 
DATE NAME OFFENSE. 5 a = ACTION. 
205 
> 
Feb. ’06 
I Watson | Late as in ranks at 7 2 | One kitchen police. 
A.M., drill. 

. Jones Muddy shoes under bed at} o | One “ 7 

morning inspection. 

” Jonson | Same. I Excused; sent away 
on duty without 
time to clean 
shoes. 

° Brown | a. w. 0.1.6 P.M. to 10 A.M. o | Deposit five dollars. 

2 Dudley | Drunk at formation for 7 1 | Deposit ten dollars. 

A.M. drill. 
’ Corp. Failing to report company, o | Passes withheld one 
Slane at taps. week. 
3 Gill Neglecting to arrange bunk 1 | Five days’ fatigue 
as directed by N.C. O. in company gar- 
den, 


The above punishments are not taken as normal punish- 
ments for the offenses given. Circumstances alone can deter- 
mine what would be appropriate. A deposit of five dollars 
with the paymaster might for one man be a greater punish- 
ment than twelve dollars would be for another. Withholding 
passes might be a punishment for one man, while to another it 
would mean nothing at all. By keeping sucha record, however, 
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the administering of punishment in the company is reduced to 
a system. The company commander does not have to rely on 
the caprice of memory in order to arrive at the frequency and 
nature of the delinquents’ offenses. By trusting’ to memory 
alone, one is apt to do soldiers an injustice unintentionally. 
These cases for company punishment should be conducted 
after the manner of a summary court; witnesses being heard 
in cases where the company commander was not an eye-witness 
of the entire matter. While witnesses may not be sworn, an 
astute company commander can get at the truth very ably and 
the conduct of these cases fits him for the more important posi- 
tion of summary court if, as is likely, he is ever called upon to 
fill that position. In all cases, the soldier should be asked to 
make a statement. There are many cases which at first sight 
appear to be wanton derelictions of duty, but which if viewed 
from the point of view of the delinquent become insignificant, 
the criminal intent entirely disappearing. Extreme care is 
necessary that we do not destroy the initiative of the soldier. 
There are times when it would be incumbent from a common- 
sense point of view to do a thing which at other times would 
properly be punishable. Distinction must be made according 
to circumstances. 

By having offenses entered in this record, as committed, 
we have a check against allowing some violations to go unpun- 
ished by default. The whole list can be attended to daily. 
The officer gets better acquainted with his men and increases 
his ability to determine cases and pass judgment. He gets 
valuable exercise in developing that most important qualifica- 
tion of an officer—the ability to controi men, 

When a company commander decides that a case should 
go to the summary court he should furnish the summary court 
officer with a statement of the number of times the soldier has 
had company punishment in the past three months, as well as 
the number of times he has been let off. This enables the sum- 
mary court to deal more efficiently with the case. 

Example :—Private Z, Co. A, appears before the summary 
court charged with being absent for twenty-four hours. The 
summary court record shows no previous convictions. Private 
X, Co. B, appears with the charge of being absent for twenty- 
four hours. The summary court record showing no previous 
convictions. Both plead guilty. Without further investiga- 
tion the summary court would accord to each man the same 
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amount of punishment. But on investigation it transpires that 
Private Z has been once let off for a similar offense with a 
caution from his company commander, and that he has twice 
received company punishment; while Private X is found to 
have had no previous offenses of a similar nature and no com- 
pany punishment. With this in view, should they be punished 
equally? Possibly so, but certainly not, if there be nothing 
extenuating in the case of Private Z or something aggravating 
in the case of Private X. 

Some officers-appear to think that the maximum punish- 
ment authorized is not too large for any guilty case. If this 
be true, then it is certainly too small for some of them, for there 
is room for an infinity of degrees of guilt between one extreme 
and the other. 

If this subject receive the conscientious attention that it 
should, it will be readily realized that the summary court is an 
important position and that it should always be ably filled. 

I wish to be clearly understood as neither advocating that 
the summary court is, as a rule, too severe, nor on the other 
hand too lenient. It probably errs as often on one side as the 
other, but that does not make a balance. The error, whichever 
way it may be, must be reduced to a minimum by a careful con- 
sideration of every attendant fact. In a great many cases 
neither justice is administered nor discipline aided by the find- 
ing and sentence of the court, because of a lack of sufficient 
discrimination being made between offenses and offenders. 

I believe, also, that entirely too many cases reach the sum- 
mary court that should be settled in the company. 

I regret to see so many charges made against the summary 
court as an institution. I doubt not that individuals clothed 
with summary court powers have committed errors which have 
produced nearly if not quite all of the evils charged against 
the summary court. But let us not confound the institution 
with the individual exercising its powers. Let us not waste 
time condemning it, but rather study the causes that have 
given ground for complaint and the means by which such 
causes may be removed. 

To summarize, it is believed that much can be done to 
secure better results by: 

First.—Exercise of great care in the selection of the sum- 
mary court officer. The most suitable officer should be 
selected, regardless of rank or duty. If need be, he should 
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be relieved from any work that would conflict with his being 
present for an ample period of time at the time appointed for 
the summary court to sit. This responsibility rests on the 
commanding officer. 

Second.—Exercise of the utmost care by the summary 
court in the following: (a) determination of guilt; (b) deter- 
mination of proper sentence. Even though a plea of guilty be 
entered many cases deserve the introduction of witnesses. 
Judgment must be withheld until satisfied beyond a doubt as 
to the guilt, and, further, until satisfied that all evidence which 
might serve to increase or decrease the sentence is obtained. 
This responsibility rests on the summary court officer. 

Third.—The application of summary methods by the com- 
pany commander to all trivial cases where the delinquent does 
not prefer summary court trial. The exercise of these powers 
should be continued as long as they are found to be efficacious. 
This responsibility rests on company commanders. 
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MARCH OF THE SIXTH BATTERY, FIELD ARTILLERY* 


Fort RitFy to Fort Sam Hovuston—Nov., 1905 -JAN., 1906, 
UnpDERCapTAIN GEORGE W. GATCHELL, ARTILLERY CORPS. 


IR; In compliance with the instructions of the 
Department Commander I have the honor to 
submit the following report of the march of the 
Sixth Battery, Field Artillery, from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


PREPARATION. 


In the latter part of October, 1905, vague rumors of a move 
were floating about, but it was not until October 28, 1905, that 
positive information was received and the battery commander 
notified that the Sixth Battery had been ordered to change 
station to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and to make the move 
by marching. 

The following orders covering the move were issued, but 
were not received until some days later. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, October 29, 1905. 
General Orders No. 174. 

1. The Sixth and Nineteenth Batteries, Field-Artillery, will be 
relieved from duty at Fort Riley, Kansas, on November 1, 1905, and 
will proceed to stations as follows: 

he Sixth Battery to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

The Nineteenth Battery to Fort Douglas, Utah. 

The Second Battery, Field-Artillery, now on duty at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma Territory, will be relieved from duty at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, and the Twenty-second Battery, Field-Artillery, will be re- 
lieved from duty at Fort Douglas, Utah, on November 1, 1905, and 
will proceed to Fort Riley, Kansas, for station. 

he movements herein ordered will be made by marching. 

Division commanders will, by concert of action, arrange the de- 
tails of these movements, and will promptly report hours of departure 
and arrival and strength of commands, by telegraph, to the Military 
Secretary of the army. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the necessary trans- 
rtation, the Subsistence Department suitable subsistence and the 
edical Department proper medical attendance and supplies. 

The travel enjoined is necessary for the public service. 

* 


By order of the Secretary of War: 
Apna R. CHAFFEE, 


Lieutenant-General, Chief of Staff. 
*Official Report published by permission of the War Department. 
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HEADQUARTERS, NORTHERN DIVISION. F 
. St. Louris, Mo., Oetober 28, 1905. 
General No. 509. 
In compliance with General Orders No. 174, War Department, 
October 29, 1905, the Sixth and Nineteenth Batteries, Field-Artillery, 
will be relieved from duty at Fort Riley, Kansas, on November 1, . 
1905, and will proceed, by marching, to stations as follows: 
he Sixth Battery to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. _— 3 
The Nineteenth Battery to Fort Douglas, Utah. eo 
The commanding general, Department of the Missouri, is charged 
with the details of these movements, and will promptly report hours; 
of departure and strength of commands by telegraph to the Military eee 
Secretary, Northern Division. ey 
The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the necessary 
rtation, the Subsistence Department suitable subsistence and the == 
fedical Department proper medical attendance and supplies. 
By command of Wint: 
Henry A. GREEN, 
Lieut, -Colonel, General Staff, Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
C. J. CRANE, 
Lieut.-Colonel, Military Secretary. 


On October 28, 1905, the following telegram was received and 
referred to the Commanding Officer, Sixth Battery, Field-Artillery. ana 


Omana, NeEB., 28th Oct., 1905. 
Commanding Officer, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Reference General Orders 174, current series, War Department, T 
and orders communicated you from Northern Division relative 
movement Sixth and Nineteenth Field-Batteries, wire without delay 
what, if any, additional means of transportation required for each 

| battery and if it can be furnished from post. Heavy baggage will 

be shipped by rail direct. Battery quartermasters wire chief quarter- 
master funds required appropriation regular ee incidental ex- 
penses, transportation and barracks and quarters for march and oth 

1 expenses. 

Route of march as near as practicable to be submitted by mail 
without delay, with any recommendations battery commanders de- 
sire to submit. 

By command, Brigadier-General Wint: | 
ALLEN, 
Acting Military Secretary. 


The selection of a route of march was then the first thing to engage 
attention. 

With no personal knowledge of the roads, streams, soil, etc., of the 
country to be traversed, this seemed a hard problem. 
An old atlas showing railroads was first consulted, and a route 
selected via Marion, Wichita, Wellington, Kans.; Kingfisher, El 
Reno, Oklahoma Territory ; Ringgold, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin and 
| San Antonio, Texas, following the Rock Island R.R. at first, then the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas R.R., and finally the International and 
Great Northern R.R. 
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Learning that there were certain geological survey maps at the 
post library, these were diligently searched for a route, selecting roads 
and halting places. While thus engaged the following telegram was 
received and referred. 


OmanHa, NEBRASKA, 30th October, 1905. 
Commanding Officer, Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Following received from Commanding General, Department, 
Texas, repeated, quote request itinerary and date of departure Sixth 
Battery, Field-Artillery, from Riley to Sam Houston so as to have 
Second Battery from Sill to Riley meet it about Ponca, Okla., to 
exchange transportation. * * * Direct battery commander to 
submit itinerary of march via Ponca and Oklahoma City without 
delay. Information regarding transportation requested in telegram 
28th instant and earliest date departure will be wired without delay. 


By command, General Wint. ALLEN, 
Acting Military Secretarv. 


Another route was selected accordingly, via Wichita, Winfield, 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Ponca, Guthrie, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Territory; Gainesville, Texas; following the Santa Fé R. R. to Fort 
Worth Texas, and there taking up the former route. 

This itinerary with proposed halts and estimated marches was 
submitted as follows: 


1. Skiddy, Kans. 19 miles. 21. Overbrook, Ind. Ter. 18 miles. 
2. Herrington, 22 22. Thackerville, * 
3. Marion, sa 23. Gainesville, * 
4. Peabody, 24. Sanger, 
6. Wichita 29 26. Fort Worth, 
7. Mulvane, 27. Egan, * 
8. Seely, 28. Itasca, 
9g. Arkansas City, 20 29. Abbott, 
10. Willow Spring, Okla.Ter. 20 “ 30. Waco, 
tr. Ponca Station, 31. Eddy, * 
12. Wharton, a2 32. Temple, * 
13. Lawrie, a2 33. Holland, 
15. Oklahoma City, “ 20 =“ 35. Round Rock, “ 18 “ 
17. Wayne, Ind. Ter. 2r “ 37. Kyle, °* =.” 
18. Pauls Valley, 6 * 38. Goodwin, 
19. Davis, * 39. Davenport, 
20. Berwyn, . 6. * 40. San Antonio, “ 20 “ 


From the foregoing it will be seen that it was estimated that the 
march would be a little over 800 miles and could be accomplished in 
forty daily marches averaging about twenty miles. 

After the above itinerary had been submitted another telegram 
was received which required another change. 
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Omana, NesB., 2d November, 1905. 


Commanding Officer, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Order will issue directing Sixth Field-Battery to proceed 13th 
instant via Caldwell, Kansas and Oklahoma City, Chteheee. 


By command, General Wint: 
ALLEN, 


Acting Military Secretary. 

It was decided to combine the two routes mentioned before, 
leaving the first at El Reno and taking up the second at Oklahoma 
City. 

At the personal expense of the battery-officers, such geological 
survey maps as could be obtained covering the proposed routes were 
purchased. 

In compliance with telegram from the Commanding General, 
Department of the Missouri, dated 28th October, 1905, Lieutenant 
Churchill, who was to be quartermaster for the Sixth Battery, sent 
the following telegram to the Chief Quartermaster of the Department. 

Estimate of funds for march to Sam Houston, Texas. Regular 
supplies, $1,800; army transportation, $100; barracks and quarters, 
$600; incidental expenses, $50. 

CHURCHILL, 
Q.-M., 6th Battery, F. A. 


Requisitions were submitted to the proper departments for tent- 
age, wagons and such other supplies as were deemed necessary. 

New tentage was required for, but the same did not arrive at Fort 
Riley in time to be taken and consequently quite a number of the 
tents taken on the march were leaky when the march began. bal 

At the time orders for the march were received the battery was 
just completing a three months’ encampment with the First Provision- 
al Regiment of Field-Artillery. On October 30, 1905, in the snow, the 
battery broke camp so that it might prepare for the march. 

There was plenty to do. The 3.2-inch guns and material had 
to be prepared for shipment, the officers’ effects and such battery 
property as could not be taken on the march all had to be packed, 
marked and shipped, and the necessary papers prepared. 

November 13 was the date it was thought all could be in readi- 
ness, and by November 12 all was done except the shipping of the 
3-2-inch guns and material, and that would have been shipped had 
the railroad furnished the cars in time. 

Permanent details were made for the making and breaking of 
camp so that each man might know his work. It is not recalled that, 
except in this particular, it was necessary to give any special in- 
structions or to deviate from the custom of the battery in making 
short marches. 
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Early in November the following order was received covering the 


march. 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
Omaua, NEBRASKA, November 4, 1905. 
General Orders No. 42. 

In compliance with General Orders No. 174, current series, War 
Department, and General Orders No. 50, dated Headquarters, North- 
ern Division, October 28, 1905, the Sixth Battery, Field-Artillery, 
Fort Riley, Kansas, will proceed by marching on November 13, 1905, 
to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, via Caldwell, Kansas. 

Five escort wagons with necessary teams will accompany battery. 

First Lieut. Carroll D. Buck, assistant surgeon, one sergeant and 
two privates, hospital corps, with one ambulance, fully equipped for 
field-service, will proceed with the command. 

Upon arrival at Caldwell, Kansas, First Lieutenant Buck, the 
detachment hospital corps, ambulance and means of transportation 
pertaining to this department will be reported to the commanding 
officer, Second Battery, Field-Artillery, en route from Fort Sill, O. T., 
and return with that command to Fort Riley, the transportation 
accompanying the Second Battery being turned over to the Sixth 
Battery. 

The battery will be provided from Fort Riley, Kansas, with suit- 
able rations as far as Fort Reno, O. T., and the detachment hospital 
corps, and employees with transportation, to Caldwell and return, 
to st. 

ations and other supplies needed by the battery beyond Fort 
Reno will be furnished upon request to the Commanding General, 
Department of Texas, and upon arrival of the battery at Caldwell, 
the commanding officer of the battery will report by wire to head- 
quarters, Department of Texas, date and hour of his arrival number, 
of officers, men and animals in the command, and supplies required. 

An itinerary and a map of the route traveled will be prepared by a 
competent officer of the command, attention being invited to para- 
graphs 449-453, Army Regulations. 

All men reported by the surgeon as unable to proceed by march- 
ing on account of sickness will be sent to new station of battery by rail. 

Only the tentage absolutely necessary on the march will be taken, 
all heavy baggage and battery property being shipped by rail. 

The Chief Quartermaster of the Department will, through instruc- 
tions or otherwise, arrange fur the necessary funds, camping places, 
fuel, forage and water for the command en route. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the necessary 
transportation and the commissary at Fort Riley, Kansas, under the 
instructions of the Chief Commissary of the Department, suitable 
rations, and the necessary funds (to destination) for the purchase of 
fresh beef and fresh vegetables; the Medical Department, the neces- 
sary medical attendance and supplies. 

The commanding officer, Fort Riley, will promptly report hour 
and date of departure and strength of the command by telegraph to 
these headquarters. 

The travel is necessary for the public service. 

By command of Brigadier-General Wint: 

Cuas. C. ALLEN, 
First Lieut., 30th Infantry, Aide-de-Camp, 
Acting Military Secretary. 
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THE MARCH. 


At 8.15 a. M., on November 13, 1905, the battery left park at 
Fort Riley with four guns, six caissons, one store wagon, one battery 
wagon, two kit wagons, one hospital ambulance, five escort wagons, 
one water cart, one condemned ambulance (battery property) 106 
public horses, two private horses, twenty-five mules, five officers, 
ninety-seven enlisted men and six civilians. 

The officers with the command were: 


Capt. George W. Gatchell, Artillery Corps, 

First Lieut. James H. Bryson, Artillery Corps, 

Second Lieut. Marlborough Churchill, Artillery Corps, 

Second Lieut. Louis H. McKinlay, Artillery Corps, 

First Lieut. Carroll D. Buck, Medical Department. 

The Ninth Cavalry band escorted the battery well out of the post, 
playing appropriate airs, the predominating strains being those of 
‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

The ladies of the post lined the sidewalks, but most of the gar- 
rison had already left the post for maneuvers. 

The march of the day was quite uneventful. The weather was 
clear and mild and the roads in excellent shape. This road was the 
only one of the entire march familiar to the officers. 

Distance marched 18.6 miles; marching about 4 miles per hour. 

Camped in a pasture about one mile west of Skiddy, Kans. 

For the proper administration of affairs during the march the 
following appointments were made on this day: 

Recruiting Officer and Summary Court—Lieutenant Bryson; 

Quartermaster and Commissary—Lieutenant Churchill; 

Adjutant—Lieutenant McKinlay. 

Tuesday, Nov. 14th. 
From Skiddy, Kans., to Herrington, Kans. 
Distance 20.6 miles. 
Marching rate about 4 miles per hour. 
Weather—Clear and comfortable. 

The day’s march was uneventful. For most of the day the road 
ran in the vicinity of Clark’s Creek, giving ample opportunity to 
water the animals. Arrived at Herrington about 2.30 Pp. M. and went 
into camp in the baseball park, with plenty of water for men and 
beast near at hand. 

Wednesday, Nov. 15th. 
From Herrington to Quarry, Kans., small station on R. R. 
Distance 22.8 miles. 


Marching rate about 4 miles per hour. 
Weather—Clear and comfortable. 


There was but one event to mark the day. As we were marching 
along a farmer appeared at his gate with some fine apples and said, 
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4*Catch”’ as he began to toss themto us. We caught and we were ex- 
ceedinglygratefulto him. Thiswas the first of a number of hospitable 
acts that showed the interest and good-will of the people on our line 
of march. 

This day we carried our forage with us. We camped ina pasture 
belonging to a Mr. Stebbins, who supplied our wood, and permitted us 
to camp in his pasture without charge. He was most courteous to 
us. He had reason to be grateful to the ‘‘ Regulars’”’ for in former 
years the soldiers had helped him in his troubles with the Utes. 


Thursday, Nov. 16th. 
From Quarry, Kans., to Peabody, Kans. 
Distance 25 miles. 
Marching rate about 4 miles per hour. 
Weather—Clear. 


The march to Peabody was via Marion and Aulne, following the 
Rock Island R.R. At Marion we had to march an extra two miles 
because of wrong information given us by acivilian. It may be noted 
here that the geological maps which we used were, on the whole, re- 
markably accurate, while information from the inhabitants had to be 
obtained from several sources, well sifted, then actually tested before 
the real truth could be known, especially as to distances and condi- 
tion of roads. Camp was made on Doyle Creek, south of Peabody, on 
railroad property at the junction of the Rock Island and Santa Fé Rail- 
roads at 3.15 P. M. 

Friday, Nov. 17th. 
Peabody, Kans., to Jones’s Farm, east of Furley, Kans. 
Distance 22.5 Miles. 


Marching rate about 4 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fair. 


' The day’s march was uneventful; the same marching south, then 
west, then south, then west on the section lines that we had to follow 
for nearly every mile from Herrington, Kans., until we passed into 
Indian Territory, just before entering Texas. Our roads were lined 
with mile upon mile of Osage orange hedges, wire fences on both sides 
of the road, and running away from the roads at every quarter 
section. 

With these fences every quarter mile, and roads every mile, it was 
easy to watch the marching rate; and it was good to see how regularly 
the miles reeled off each fifteen minutes. With wheat and corn-field 
most everywhere, and cattle where it was not advisable to raise crops, 
and with these fields stretching out for miles over the prairie, with 
only an occasional clump of cottonwood trees near the creeks to inter- 
rupt the view, the eye soon got weary and the march sometimes 
tiresome. 

It had been decided to camp east of Furley near a branch of West 
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Whitewater River, and a suitable camp (in dry weather) was found at 
Jones’s farm, about a mile and a half east of Furley, Kans. 

This report would be incomplete if it failed to report an incident 
that happened in this camp. As we were about to break camp next 
morning it was reported that practically all of the oats for the morn- 
ing feed had been taken from the vicinity of the guard tent. The 
matter was investigated at once, but it was impossible to ascertain 
where the oats had gone. It was feared that some drivers had been 
too solicitous as to the needs of their pairs and had taken and fed 
the oats in the night. When, however, it was learned that the drivers 
had foraged for corn and got breakfast for their animals, the con- 
clusion was forced that the civilian teamsters had taken the oats. 

It was learned that they had not been satisfied with the method 
of dealing out oats at each meal in the proper proportions for each 
animal. Directions were given to the quartermaster-sergeant to give, 
each day, to the stable sergeant the day’s feed for the battery horses 
and to the civilian in charge of the teamsters the day’s feed for the 
mules. By holding to this method, and requiring, for a few days, a 
special sentinel to be posted over the forage left near the guard tent, a 
repetition of the occurrence seems to have been prevented. 


Saturday, Nov. 18th. 
ek farm, near Furley, Kans., to Wichita, Kans. 
istance 23 miles. 
Marching rate 3.8 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fine. 


After the battery reached Wichita it was met by Capt. Downing, 
of the Kansas National Guard, who conducted the battery to its camp 
ground in the city. The battery was soon settled in camp and soon 
became the center of attraction. The camp site was leased from 
“Bill Matthewson,”’ the real original ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” who in former 
days carried supplies by wagon train from Wichita, Kans., to Fort 
Sill, O. T. He was a character, and when busy with his cigar, and if 
persuaded, would tell many a tale of frontier life. 


Sunday, Nov. 19th. 

This morning was the first time we had to break ice in our water 
bucket. On this day the battery remained in camp at Wichita. 

In the morning, after stables, the carriages were overhauled, 
cleaned and oiled, and the harness, especially the collars cleaned and 
everything put in readiness for another week’s march. During the 
day baths were taken and some washing done, and many went to look 
about the first city we had entered on the march. The people of 
the city turned out in crowds to see the battery and the park was 
overrun till dark. In the evening the officers with the battery were 
entertained by the Kansas National Guard officers in Wichita. 

There was a very delightful ‘‘spread”’ at the ‘“‘Carey,’”’ and the 
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officers with the Sixth Battery had occasion to be very grateful 
to these National Guard officers, their wives, sisters and sweethearts, 
who were present. Captain Coleman, U. S. Recruiting Officer at 
Wichita, and his wife were present also as guests. 


Monday, Nov. 2oth. 
Wichita, Kans., to Peck, Kans. 
Distance 17.4 miles. 
Marching rate 3.9 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fine, cold in the morning. 


March uneventful. 


Tuesday, Nov. 21st. 
Peck, Kans., to Wellington, Kans. 
Distance, 17.9 miles. 
Marching rate 4 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fine; cold in the morning. 
March without incident worthy of mention. 


We were met at Wellington by Colonel Garver, Kansas National 
Guard, who had kindly made arrangements for our camp. We 
camped at 1 P. M. in a field west of town, near Slate Creek. Colonel 
Garver and some other officers of the Kansas National Guard gave the 
officers with the battery a supper, after which we had a ‘‘smoke talk.”’ 


Wednesday, Nov. 22d. 


Wellington, Kans., to Caldwell, Kans. 
Distance 27.3 miles. 

Marching rate 3.9 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fine. 


After marching some eleven miles we reached the limit of our geo- 
logical map and had to march on a county map, an advertising sheet j 
for the county. Streams were shown on the map near Perth, and we 
had expected to water our animals there, but found no water. We 
had to march some three miles more to the west before we found any 
water, and then it was not very satisfactory either as to quantity or 
quality. 

This search for water threw us to the west of our intended road, 
and as one section road going south was omitted, we were worried 
about the crossing of the Chicaskia, a good sized stream; but here the 
inhabitants helped us and soon showed us a bridge, other than the 
one we had expected to use, and we really marched only one-half mile 
more than was necessary. The march was longer than we expected, 
but it was a pleasure to us to see our horses, in the last hour of this 
march, making four miles an hour. We reached our camp about 
3:40 P. M. Wood and forage were purchased in the town and we 
watered near the city stand pipe, a short distance from camp. 
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In the mail which came to hand at Caldwell was the following: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 


Military Secretary’s Office, 
San AnToNIO, Texas, November, 1905. 


Commanding Officer, Sixth Battery, Field-Artillery, 
Caldwell, Kansas. 
S1r:—The Department Commander directs me to instruct you, 
on your march from Caldwell, Kansas, to Fort Reno, O. T., to adopt 
the same itinerary followed by the Second Battery, Field-Artillery, 


on its march to Caldwell. 

This is necessary in order to obtain supplies en route. 

At Fort Reno you will have transportation overhauled and 
— to Fort Sill, O. T., drawing rations for that march from Fort 


eno. 
Further instructions will be sent you as to intinerary from Fort Sill 
to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. In any case of doubt or emergency 
communicate fully with these headquarters by letter or wire. 

Telegraph your arrival at Forts Reno and Sill, and deparure 
therefrom, with strength of command. 

Very respectfully, 
Water L. FINLeEy, 
Major, Military Secretary. 


This, of course, made our proposed itinerary for the rest of the 
march valueless, or seemed todo so. At once a letter was sent to the 
Military Secretary, Department of Texas, requesting maps showing 
roads on which to march, over any route selected by the Department 
Commander. A reply was received that the Department did not 


possess any such maps. 


Thursday, Nov. 23d. 

The battery remained in camp at Caldwell to await the arrival of 
the Second Battery, which was to exchange transportation with us. 

Between ro and 11 A. M. the other battery arrived, in the rain, 
and immediately went into camp just north of us. We had, at Cald- 
well, the first rain we had encountered on our march. A heavy 
shower, with thunder and lightning and a strong wind, burst upon us, 
but did no damage. After conference with Lieutenant Hand, com- 
manding the Second Battery, arrangements were made for the trans- 
fer of transportation. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared and the ground began to 


dry rapidly. 


Friday, Nov. 24th. 
Caldwell, Kans., to Medford, O. T. 
Distance 24.6 miles. 
Marching rate 3.8 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fair and cold. 


The battery left Caldwell, having made the following change in 
personnel and matériel. Dr. Buck, one sergeant and two privates of 
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the medical corps, in compliance with instructions, joined the Second 
Battery. Contract Surgeon Vankirk and one private, hospital corps, 
joined the Sixth Battery. Five escort wagons, one ambulance, twen- 
ty-five mules, one horse and six civilians, belonging at Fort Riley, 
Kans., were turned over to the Second Battery. Five escort wagons, 
one ambulance, twenty-four draft mules, one horse, three civilians and 
three enlisted teamsters, one official guide and interpreter (Ben 
Clark), all belonging at Fort Reno, joined the Sixth Battery. 

Five packers, sixteen pack and four saddle mules, one bell mare 
and one horse, all belonging at Fort Sill, joined the Sixth Battery. 

Having no map by which to march, a Rand and McNally railroad 
map of Oklahoma and Indian Territory was purchased. This map 
was found of considerable help, as it gave all railroad stations, with 
population and all principal streams. Between Caldwell and Fort 
Sill maps were hardly necessary, as our guide, Ben Clark, was familiar 
with the country. The roads were quite heavy on account of the rain, 
but did not materially retard us. The men of each section, as they 
crossed the line into Oklahoma, bade farewell to Kansas with cheers. 
We passed now into new country that had been settled but a few 
years. Each little town seemed striving to excel the next in popula- 
tion and importance, and was consistent with this feeling when telling 
the population of either. Young men seemed to be at the head of 
affairs, and in all that is done the future is considered as much as 
possible. Nearly every town had its own water tank, with pumping 
station ; in fact, was almost forced to do so. These water tanks got 
to be landmarks for us; we could pick out the tank for our next halt- 
ing place long before we got to it. 

Our animals soon learned they could no longer have the beautiful 
clear water of Fort Riley, and got accustomed to muddy and alkaline 
streams. We had to use some care in watering, however, for we had 
been warned that some of the streams were very bad. 

We camped in a pasture south of Medford. 


Saturday, Nov. 25th. 


Medford, O. T., to Pond Creek, O. T. 
Distance 13.2 miles. 

Marching rate 3.6 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fair. 


In this day’s march we crossed the Salt Fork of the Arkansas 
River on a wooden bridge some 600 feet long, all on wooden piles. 

We camped south of the town in a pasture. In this country we 
experienced considerable difficulty in procuring wood, being obliged 
several times to buy, at a good figure, from individuals, some of their 
store of old railroad ties. They were excellent for our purpose. 

We had more or less of this trouble from the time we left Skiddy, 
Kans., until we reached Kingfisher, O. T. 
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Sunday, Nov. 26th. 
Pond Creek, O. T., to Enid, O. T. 
Distance 23.1 miles. 
Marching rate 3.7 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fine. 

The roads were still heavy in places, but improving. There was no 
particular event to mark the day. We camped at the fair grounds 
south of the city. 

All of those places have a city government. Enid, although 
young, is enterprising, has already arrived at considerable size and 
importance, and is growing rapidly—apparently a healthy growth. 

As a railroad center it is sure to continue of importance. 


Monday, Nov. 27th. 
Enid, O. T., to Hennessy, O. T. 
Distance 20.7 miles. 
Marching rate 3.6 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fine. 

The country along this day’s march was more rolling than for 
some days past, and presented a number of pretty views to relieve the 
monotony of the level plain. Our road was easy to find and keep as 
we marched straight south for twenty miles. At Hennessy we saw 
the first field of cotton. We camped at the fair grounds in the south- 
west part of the town. In the evening the sky was overcast and 
looked quite threatening ; there was a thunderstorm to the north of us. 

The afternoon was quite warm, blouses being almost too warm for 
comfort. 

Tuesday, Nov. 28th. 
Hennessy, O. T., to Kingfisher, O. T. 
Distance 22 miles. 
Marching rate, 3.7 miles per hour. 
Weather—Clear and warm. 

We had learned from the Second Battery that Kingfisher had not 
been very cordial and wished to charge for water, so it was decided to 
camp west of Kingfisher on Kingfisher Creek. We had found camps 
out of town much the pleasanter, and, besides, in this case we found 
we could save two or three miles on our march. Here again we found 
our geological maps very useful; we had the Kingfisher quadrangle 
and it was from it we found we could do as we proposed. Ac- 
cordingly, our pack-train was sent ahead with the quartermaster to 
procure forage at Kingfisher and then to find a suitable camp near a 
spot that we selected on our map. The pack-train forded the Cimar- 
ron, a considerable stream of which we had heard. The pack-train 
found considerable water, but good bottom. This stream the battery 
crossed on another long wooden bridge on piles. This bridge, being 
about the length of the battery column, must have been over goo feet 
long. 
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We camped on Kingfisher Creek, as we had planned, in a pasture 
that was full of prairie-dog holes. Here again we found the afternoon 
too warm. But not so the night; we had our first experience with a 
‘“‘norther.’”” About 10 Pp. M. the wind suddenly shifted to the north- 
west and the thermometer ran down to about 8° or 10° above zero. 

Neither men nor public animals were made ill by this sudden 
change. 


Wednesday, Nov. 29th. 
Kingfisher, O. T., to Fort Reno, O. T. 
Distance 24.5 miles. 
Marching rate 3.9 miles per hour. 
Weather—Clear and cold. 


This was the first day we had needed overcoats. On this day over- 
coats and hoods, with furs and arctics, were most acceptable, and 
walking occasionally was found to accelerate the circulation agreeably. 
The country was becoming decidedly more hilly, and as we passed the 
Cheyenne Indian School we passed through some scrub-oak. 

It seemed good to us to set eyes on an army post again, and the 
men cheered as we halted just beyond the Indian school and gazed 
down upon Fort Reno. In about forty-five minutes after this we 
pitched camp on the target-range at Fort Reno. 

As the next day was Thanksgiving Day we began to more fully 
consider the dinner for that day. A letter had been sent to a com- 
pany commander at Fort Reno requesting a joint dinner with his 
company, but owing to lack of room he could not arrange for this. 
He had, however, made a purchase of the necessary number of turkeys 
for us. 

A wagon was sent to Fort Reno, and with the aid of a little battery 
fund our Thanksgiving dinner was assured. 


Thursday, Nov. 30th. 

Muster day. When formed for stablesthe battery was mustered, 
but no payrolls were prepared, as it was considered not best to ask for 
pay or for the men to receive pay on the way. It is believed that 
some of the men were inconvenienced by not having money; it is 
quite certain that others behaved much better than they would have 
done had they received any pay. 

The morning of Thanksgiving Day was devoted to cleaning up as 
best we could in the cold—‘‘another holiday” as the men said—and 
in preparing the Thanksgiving dinner. The dinner was a good one, 
with plenty, and the men ate until full. 

The bathrooms of the companies were at our disposal and the men 
luxuriated in a warm bath. The officers were taken care of at differ- 
ent places in the post and they bathed and feasted to the hearts con- 
tent. The officers were quartered in a wooden shack at the target- 
range, with a big self-feeder stove going all the time; but they were 
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glad to leave it and get back to the conical wall tent and its Sibley 
stove. The ‘‘norther” kept going for several days. 

It would warm up during the day, but be cold at night and in the 
morning. Our officers were extremely grateful to Mrs. Partello, 
wife of Major Partello, commanding officer at Fort Reno, for the milk 
and eggs she sent to us for our mess. 

Friday, Dec. 1st. 
Fort Reno, O. T., to Caldwell’s Store, O. T. 
Distance 20.4 miles. 
Rate of march 3.6 miles per hour. 
Weather—Cloudy and rather cold. 

This day will be remembered long by everyone who made the 
march with us. We started from Reno under ominous skies and with 
the cold making us shiver; a start that hardly served to make easier 
the task before us—that of crossing the treacherous South Canadian, 
of which we had heard so much, and which, at 11 A. M., was only a half 
mile ahead of us. Ben Clark and Lieutenant Churchill were sent to 
find a suitable place to ford. Clark had crossed many times before 
and was sure he could tell by the feel of the soil under his horse 
whether the river was fordable. The water had been reported as high, 
and all who are acquainted with this river know that one has to wait 
for the water to go down and then wait for the quicksand to settle. 

While waiting for a report from Lieutenant Churchill the battery 
had lunch. 

It seems that Ben Clark, while looking for a crossing, got into 
quicksand and was thrown into the water, where he dropped a quirt 
which he valued very highly as a gift, and which he had had in his 
possession for many years. The quirt was recovered and Ben, 
though wet, was in better spirits. Lieutenant Churchill, with com- 
mendable courage, pushed across the river and sent back word to the 
battery that the river was fordable. He sent for men with pick and 
shovel to prepare the south bank for easier exit. About noon the 
battery moved forward to the river. The pack-train was sent across 
first, partly with the idea of packing down the sand, and partly be- 
cause they had crossed before. 

The battery commander, the guidon and a musician crossed next un- 
der the guidance of Ben Clark, and after thatthe battery began to cross 
one carriage at a time. Although the water was running between 
five and six miles per hour and got to be breast deep on the horses, they 
took the ford quietly and without hesitation. Previous practice in 
fording here stood us in good stead. In leaving the water the horses 
had to pull up a short, but steep and slippery bank, whose edge all 
along was continually cracking off and falling into the river. 

The entire river bottom was not under water, there being quite a 
shelf of hard sand between the water and the bank proper. The exit 
from this sand shelf to the bank was quite steep, but not very slippery. 
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The carriages came over promptly and all went well until a green 
teamster, after crossing successfully with his wagon, allowed his team 
to stall at the foot of the siope leading from the sand shelf to the 
bank proper. Fortunately, there was but one more wagon to cross. 

This was our condemned ambulance, battery property, which had 
but one pair of horses with it. A pair of lead horses from one of the 
kit wagons was sent to it, and it was soon across on the sand shelf. 

In this crossing no quicksand was encountered, except by Ben 
Clark, and some that Lieutenant McKinlay and his horse found, on the 
sand shelf, to their temporary discomfort. 

The battery proper, with pack-train and most of the wagons, 
being safely on the south bank, and the horses and mules being wet 
and cold, Lieutenant McKinlay was directed to take the battery ahead. 
A little later the battery commander, seeing that it would probably 
be some time before the stalled wagon could be brought to the shore, 
left Lieutenant Churchill in charge of the remaining wagons and rode 
on to join the battery. 

We seemed in an entirely different country after crossing the river. 

We were passing into the foothills of the Wichita Mountains, and 
the scrub-oak added a new feature, and a pleasing one, to the land- 
scape. 

We went into camp about 3.40 P.M., amidst scrub-oak, near Cald- 
well’s Store. Shortly after we were settled Lieutenant Churchill 
brought up our belated wagons. 

After camp was established guns and sights were overhauled and 
put in good condition. 

A little later information came that the postmaster at Heaston, a 
small post-office three miles north of the Canadian, had ’phoned ahead 
warning people against us, saying that our men had stolen forty-five 
dollars from his office. The matter was investigated and certainly 
appeared to be a lie without any foundation. For some two hours the 
battery was within easy distance of the post-office, and no one came 
to make complaint. The postmaster has never taken any action in 
the matter. 

It is believed the report was maliciously spread to injure the bat- 
tery. 

Saturday, Dec. 2d. 
Caldwell’s Store, O. T., to Anadarko, O. T. 
Distance 23.3 miles. 
Marching rate 3.6 miles per hour. 
Weather—Dry and cool. _ 

This day we marched through very pretty hill country covered with 
scrub-oak, portions of it wild and uncultivated. Many of the in- 
habitants were still living in log huts. The roads were quite sandy, 
making it rather hard pulling, and reducing our marching rate. 

Early in the afternoon we passed an Indian school, then crossed 
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the Washita into Anadarko. At 2:55 P. M. we went into camp at the 
Anadarko Indian Agency. 


Sunday, Dec. 3d. 
Anadarko, O. T., to Apache, O. T. 
Distance 19.8 miles. 
Marching rate 3.8 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fair; cold in the morning. 


We left park at 7:30 a. Mm. and for the first ten miles marched 
through more beautiful hill country; and for the last nine miles over 
rolling prairie. We went intocamp at 2:10 Pp. M. in the northwest corner 
of Apache. 


Monday, Dec. 4th. 
Apache, O. T., to Fort Sill, O. T. 
Distance 17.2 miles. 
Marching rate 3.5 miles per hour. 
Weather—Fine; cold in the morning. 


We marched another day through beautiful rolling country; the 
Wichita Mountains, with their prominent peaks, Mt. Scott and 
Mt. Sheridan, which we have been seeing in the distance, came 
close to view. 

In this day’s march we forded several creeks, two of them having 
steep wooded banks. 

At 1:00 P. M. we came into park where the second Provisional 
Regiment of Field-Artillery had camped during the summer at Fort 
Sill. 

Quite a number of the officers and ladies of the post came out to 
see and welcome us. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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AN ARMY RESERVE.* 
By Major ERASMUS M. WEAVER, ArTILLERY Corpst 


(GENERAL STAFF DETAIL) 


\T has been the practice in almost all of the States 
of the Union in which there are any organized 
troops to call these troops “ National Guards.” 
Massachusetts alone, it is thought, designates 
her troops as “ militia.’”” As a matter of fact, 
however, the State troops prior to the passage 

of the Dick Act had not been in any case the “ militia’ con- 

templated by the Constitution. 

There is no authority for the organization of a National 
Militia except as prescribed in the Constitution and in the laws 
passed by Congress. The constitutional provisions governing 
this are as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to raise and support 
armies, * * * to provide for organizing, arming and disci- 
plining the militia and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress.” 

Congress has never put into full effect its powers granted 
herein by exercising the power further granted to it “to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers.” 

As a consequence each State has followed its own lines, and 
it is found, as a natural result, that the great body of citizen 
soldiers of the United States before the passage of the Dick 
Law were, and to some extent still are, organized, armed and 
disciplined according to many different standards, without any 
legal relation to the methods and standards of the service of 
the United States. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that at the recent call 
to arms the citizen soldiers, as such, were, in certain respects, 
of practically no higher value as soldiers of the United States 

*From a report made to the War Department, March, 1899. (Publication authorized). 


tChief Mustering Officer of Massachusetts during the Spanish War. Late Lieut.-Col. Fifth 
Mass. Inf., U. S. V. 
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than so many inexperienced recruits. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether recruits taken from civilians unattached 
to any State military organization could not have more quickly 
become adjusted to the necessary preliminary routine of the 
United States Army, than those mustered in from the organized 
State forces. Military men of the Regular Army detailed in 
the services of the respective States were surprised to find 
this limitation to the utility of State troops. 

As there was some question whether the State troops 
could be called on for service beyond the limits of the United 
States, and as it was the wish of the State military authorities 
to have these troops go to the front intact, it became neces- 
sary to introduce provisions in the Volunteer Act, approved 
April 22, 1898 (see Section 6) and in the Regular Army Act, 
approved April 26, 1898 (see Section 3) that would authorize 
mustering officers to accept State troops with their State 
organizations when they should enlist as United States 
Volunteers in a body. In accordance with these provisions 
many of the so-called National Guards and of the State 
militia came practically bodily into the service of the United 
States. In Massachusetts the State authorities so designated 
these regiments as to point out this dual relation, thus: “The 
Second Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, United States 
Volunteers,” was prior to enrollment “The Second Regiment 
of Infantry, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia.” 

It should be clearly understood that there were no State 
troops, properly so-called, in the United States service during 
the Spanish War; all were United States Volunteers whether 
enlisted directly from the general body of citizens or enlisted 
under the special sections of law referred to, from the organized 
State troops. 

After coming into the service of the United States all, by 
the law, became a part of the Army of the United States, con- 
stituting that branch known as the Volunteer Army. As 
such, they were, of course, amenable to the Articles of War, 
and the orders of the War Department. They all, also, at 
once came under the methods prescribed for the Regular 
Army for obtaining supplies of all kinds, for issuing these sup- 
plies and for making proper returns for all property, stores 
and for the personnel of the organizations. 

Since the several States had followed different methods 
for doing these several things—methods that differed from each 
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other and from those of the United States—it may be easily 
understood that fhe previous experience in the State service 
was of little or no advantage. Officers did not know how, 
when or where to make negotiations for supplies of any kind; 
if they got supplies they did not know how to issue them, nor 
how to account for the issues; the State troops, almost without 
exception, had had no experience in camp cooking, and neither 
the officers nor the non-commissioned officers knew how to 
handle the army ration to advantage. The same applies to 
clothing and all quartermaster’s supplies, and also to ordnance 
and ordnance stores. Likewise, the forms for reports of the 
individual military histories of officers and men and for the 
records of companies and regiments were new and novel to 
all company and regimental officers. Particularly surgeons 
and company officers were ignorant of the necessity and of the 
manner of reporting cases of sickness 

It is believed much of the suffering of the Volunteers 
during the few months immediately following the call to arms, 
may be traced to this almost general ignorance of army 
methods. Much trouble came also from a lack of a proper 
knowledge of the inter-relations existing among the several 
staff departments of the War Department; officers did not 
know to which supply department different articles pertained, 
and they were ignorant of the forms and channels of military 
correspondence. 

All of this goes to show that the military systems of ad- 
ministration and supply of the States, which has stood in the 
past back of the Regular Army, is practically worthless to the 
United States when put to the test of a sudden call to arms. 

The conclusion is irresistible that, if any attempt is to be 
made to provide a Reserve of soldiers back of the Regular 
Army, all that has thus been found to be useless should be 
brushed aside and something should be substituted therefor 
which shall be in harmony with the Regular Army system, to 
the end that when the citizen soldier is called to the side of the 
Regular he may know at once how to live, move and have 
his being under the Army Regulations and Orders of the War 
Department. 

Experience is the best guide in approaching a solution of 
this problem. It isbelieved that it points away from depend- 
ence on the State troops. At all times inthe past it has been 
those citizens who served in the United States Volunteers who 
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have, after a period of cruel blood-letting and training in war, 
been the right arm of defense and attack of the nation. The 
question arises; Why should not the citizen War Volunteer 
be continued in peace under proper restrictions, as to manner 
and time of service? The Volunteer Act of 1899 limited the 
Volunteer Army to time of war. Why should not this limita- 
tion be removed? If the regiments of U. S. Volunteers that 
served in the Spanish-American War or some of them could have 
returned to their res pective States on the signing of a treaty of peace, 
and there, wnder definite laws, could have continued as U. S. Vol- 
unteers, they would havecarried and preserved all the benefit of 
the experience of their war service. Undera modified form of mil- 
itary service, adapted to the conditions of life of a civilian, not 
demanding more of his time or energy than is given in the best 
State troops, it would be possible, it is believed, to perpetuate 
and disseminate the military methods which the troops had 
acquired during war service. 

With this object in view, the following propositions are 
submitted: 


1. The Army of the United States to consist in peace and war of 
two branches known as (a) The Regular Army and (b) The Volunteer 
Army (see Volunteer Act). 

2. The Volunteer Army to be organized and disciplined according 
to the laws, rules, regulations and orders governing the Regular Army. 
Its officers to be appointed by the governors of the States, 

3. The Volunteer Army in time of peace to be stationed at such 
points in the respective States as the governors thereof may designate. 
When these stations shall have been designated for the first time, 
they shall not be changed except by act of Congress. 

4. The Volunteers to be under the orders of the War Department 
through the governors of States, the United States providing armories 
as it now provides post offices and other buildings for Federal pur- 
poses, and fixing the scope and methods of military training. 

5. Ten days in each year the Volunteers to be called into the 
service of the United States to be mobilized with Regulars and Vol- 
unteers from other States in large bodies for training in minor and 
grand tactics and general instruction in all the duties pertaining to 
service in the field. 

6. Pay and allowances of Volunteers during the armory period to 
be a certain per cent. of the pay and allowances of the officers and 
men of the Regular Army; during the ten-day field period to be the 
full pay and allowances of the Regular Army. 


. 
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7. In time of peace one regular officer to be on duty in each State 
on the staff of the governor. 

8. The number of Volunteers to be apportioned among the States 
according to population. 


Taking up the propositions in the order given above, they 
may be commented upon as follows: 


1 and 2. These two propositions are fundamental and essen- 
tially correlated. Efficient troops must be under Regular 
Army discipline, amenable to the rules, regulations and orders 
of the Regular Army, and organized on the same plan. In 
no way can all of these essentials be attained except by having 
the troops a part of the Army of the United States. Citizen 
soldiers, such as these would be, could in no sense be consid- 
ered a danger to the body politic; it is not to be supposed 
that the very members of that body would plot to destroy it; 
rather it is assumed that, in case such a thing were attempted, 
it would protect the Government against danger from the 
Regular Army; from this aspect those who fear the Regular 
Army should favor the United States Volunteers. 

3. The third proposition has two objects in view: First, it 
places the troops in the vicinity of their own homes, just as 
the State forces now are placed, so that officers and men may 
pursue regularly their respective vocations; secondly, it makes 
it impossible for the General Government to change the sta- 
tions in time of peace, by placing this question originally inthe 
hands of the governors and thereafter in the hands of Con- 
gress. This would enable the citizen soldier to feel secure 
as to the locality of his service. 

By placing these troops normally under the orders of 
the War Department through the governors of the States, the 
power of the President is thought to be sufficiently and ad- 
equately limited to allay the anxieties of those affected by 
the Pretorian Guard fear. Except during the ten-day period 
of mobilization the United States Volunteers would be amen- 
able only indirectly to the orders of the War Department. 
The effect of this would force the State military authorities 
to keep familiar with army methods and papers, and would 
react on the militia of the State through these officials, and 
serve thereby to instruct the State troops. Much military 
work of great importance can be carried on in the armories. 
All that relates to the drill book in the school of the soldier, 
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the school of the company, the school of the battalion, and 
also gallery target-practice. Regular target-practice would 
also take place at the home stations. The time required 
for the home drill would be, say, one night per week. The 
scope of the drill and instruction would be adjusted by the 
Secretary of War, and would be frequently tested by the 
inspections of the Regular officer on the governor’s staff. 
The measure of the year’s work would be made through 
inspections by the inspectors general of the Regular Army. 

5. This proposition is, perhaps, the most difficult to carry 
out ; it may be thought impracticable to get civilians—business 
men, tradesmen, clerks, etc.—to leave their respective occupa- 
tions for so long a period as ten days yearly. And yet it seems 
that little or no good can come from an encampment with 
less than this period. If men cannot be had to give so much of 
their time, it would be necessary of course to adopt a shorter 
period and have smaller bodies of troops mobilized over 
shorter distances. The Volunteers would benefit as much from 
an encampment of a week’s duration as the State militia have 
in the past, but it should be understood that the larger prob- 
lems of campaign field-service can hardly be attempted in 
small camps, and in the brief period of one week. It has been 
found that as the period of encampment for the militia has in- 
creased from three days to six, toone week, and now in Massa- 
chusetts to eight days, the relations between employers and 
employees have readily adapted themselves without strain 
to the new conditions. Looked at in this way, the period 
might be made eight days at first, to be extended later to ten. 
Or, if the period of ten. days be adhered to, it might be ad- 
visable to accept a smaller force in each State. It ought to 
be possible in such States as New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts to find enough officers and men to form at least 
one full brigade of United States Volunteers in each State, 
who would be able to give ten days to field-service each year. 
Such a body would fill a position intermediate between the 
Regular troops and the State militia. The plan involves the 
condition that the United States Volunteers in each State 
should be supplied with its arms, clothing and equipment at 
all times by the United States, and, during mobilization, 
with subsistence also. The advantage of this would be 
that these supplies could be furnished to these troops through 
the State military headquarters, and thus both the Volunteers 
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and the State authorities would be able to keep informed in 
regard to the papers of the United States Army pertaining to 
supplies and property accountability. All official corre- 
spondence should be from the War Department through the 
State officials during the armory period. 

This point of view regards the State military staff in much 
the same relation to the United States Volunteers within the 
State during the armory period, as the staff of a military de- 
partment of the Regular Army stands with respect to the regu- 
lar troops in that military department. 

A great benefit to the staff departments of the regular 
service would result from the annual mobilization of the United 
States Volunteers. It has been the practice in the past to 
allow the line of the Regular Army to have annual maneuvers 
and practice marches to prepare it for campaign duties, but 
our staff departments have had no opportunity to put into 
practice their plans for mobilization of large bodies of Volun- 
teers. However well arranged their plans may have been, 
it was not to be wondered at that on the outbreak of the 
Spanish War there should have occurred many unforseen 
difficulties, delays and embarrassments. In no other way 
than by testing them in a practical way can our staff depart- 
ments formulate plans for mobilization with confidence in the 
smooth working of them. The annual mobilization of the 
United States Volunteers with the Regulars, for service in the 
field under war conditions, offers a solution of all these diffi- 
culties. 

The objection of cost may be raised. It will of course cost 
something. It is not, however, the policy of our people to 
count the cost when honestly incurred in necessary instruction. 
The school system of the country is one evidence of this; 
the money spent on small arm and large gun target-practice 
by the Army and Navy is another. If it be necessary, and 
all must admit that it is, there should be no opposition on 
the score of cost, especially in a department of the Govern- 
ment which is admittedly economical, careful and above 
suspicion in the expenditure of funds intrusted to it. 

The plan of an annual mobilization would involve, say, 
four distinct assemblages of Volunteers. One for the Eastern 
troops, one for the Southern troops, one for the Western 
troops, and one for the troops of the Middle States. With 
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these would be associated the Regular troops in the respective 
sections. 

The times of mobilization could be determined by Congress 
for each section if it be objected to place these entirely in the 
hands of the President. Suppose, for example, that Congress 
should designate the times as follows: 


For the Middle State troops at.... .August...... eee 

For the Southern troops at..........September...to...... 
For the Western troops at.......... Ooteber......00...... 


Under such an arrangement the staff departments would be 
able to work out all plans, and, by assigning different officers to 
this division of work, instruct a large number in all the details 
connected therewith. 

The benefit to be derived by the troops in the field from 
such mobilization goes without saying. In a ten-days’ course 
of instruction embracing practical work in extended order drill, 
advanced and rear guard duty, long marches, night attack and 
defense, camp police, sanitation and discipline, the handling 
of the ration, including the getting of it, economizing and cook- 
ing it, the rendering of field returns and generally all campaign 
duties. It has been precisely in these duties that the State troops 
which came into the Volunteer service have been uninstructed, 
and in which they must continue to be uninstructed as long as 
present methods obtain. 

6. This is as prescribed in the Volunteer Act of 1898. 

7. It is thought that an officer of the Regular service should 
be present at all times at State headquarters, in order to give 
instruction in the small matters that constantly come up and 
which it is impossible to specify. The organization of the Regular 
Army should provide extra officers for this duty. These 
matters cover customs of the service, constructions of drill 
book, methods of making out requisitions, proceedings of 
courts-martial, boards, etc. It would be necessary further for 
this officer to be charged with giving theoretical instruction to 
the officers of the Volunteers in such a military course as. 
might be prescribed by the War Department. In the same 
way it would be of advantage to have an experienced non- 
commissioned officer ordered to duty with the Volunteers 
in each State as an instructor of the non-commissioned officers 
of the Volunteer troops in that State. 
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8. Some limit must be placed on the number of regiments 
of Volunteers, and it is believed that this limit should bear 
some ratio to the number of regiments inthe Regular service. 
If the United States Volunteers be regarded as a Reserve of 
the Regular Army, it is believed that the strength of this force 
should be equal to that of the Regular Army; therefore it is 
proposed that the number of regiments in the Volunteer 
service be the same as the number of regiments in the Regular 
service. In order to establish a similarity of system and inter- 
relations between the two branches of the service, it is proposed 
still further to name and number them similarly, one set to be 
called United States Regulars, the other set to be called 
United States Volunteers. 

Finally, it should be kept in mind that there is dense 
ignorance in some sections of the United States in regard to 
military affairs. Some parts of our country have taken little 
interest in them for the sole reason that the people thereof 
never see the Army or representatives of the War Department. 
As a consequence the citizens of these districts and congress- 
men who represent them are lukewarm in regard thereto. 
A body of United States Volunteers distributed throughout 
the several States would establish wider and more intimate 
relations between the people and the War Department, and 
thereby serve to bring to the consideration of military affairs 
the attention they are justly entitled to receive. 
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From THE UNPUBLISHED MeMorrRs OF THE LaTE LiIEvuT. JOHN 
FaRLey, First ARTILLERY, UNITED States ARmy. 


VI. 
Paris, September 29, 1828. 


HE King was expected to review the troops at Versailles to-day 
and every vehicle was put in requisition. The gardens were 
more beautiful even than those of the Tuileries, as they com- 

manded a more extensive view of the fertile and picturesque country 
surrounding them. 

They are arranged on the principles of landscape gardening and 
contain a great variety of sculptural ornament. 

The grounds are diversified in every direction with temples, 
pavilions and statues interspersed among shrubberies, parterres, 
sheets of water, cascades and jets d’eaux. The best view is obtained 
from the lawn or plateau in front of the palace, with the Fountain 
of the Dragon in the foreground, together with the water walk, with 
its numerous cascades and elegant groups—the pyramid and chateau 
appearing through the dark woods and closing the perspective. 

The troops to the number of six thousand were drawn up on parade 
for inspection, but a heavy shower prevented the appearance of the 
King, to the great disappointment of many thousand spectators. 

The Swiss Guards are the finest body of men I have ever seen, and 
the troops of the King’s household also appeared to be composed of 
the élite of the army, being mostly young men of noble families. 


VII. 
Paris, October 13, 1828. 


A few days since, accompanied by Mr. Fessenden, I visited the 
Hermitage (the former residence of Jean J. Rousseau), which is about 
nine leagues from Paris at.the village of Montmorenci. We occu- 
pied one day in seeing this and the Cathedral of St. Denis as we passed 
it on our return. Both these places attract crowds of visitors, the 
former on account of its association with that distinguished man 
and the celebrated Alexis Gretry, and the latter from its being the 
grand mausoleum of all the kings of France for thirteen centuries. 

At the Hermitage no one resides at present except the house- 
keeper, who studiously pointed out to us every object worthy of inter- 
est. The garden first attracted our attention, which, though not ex- 
tensive, is arranged with such good taste as to appear to be larger 
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than it really is. It is situated on the side of the declivity below the 
house. On entering the gravel walk that leads from the house a rose 
tree was shown which Rousseau had planted with his own hands and 
which formed the subject of some of his poetical effusions. Farther 
on, the walk loses itself in a small copse and divides itself into small 
labyrinthine by-paths so artfully managed as to lead one to suppose 
that the distance through this mimic forest is much greater than it 
really is. Above, the trees mingle their dense foliage and intertwine 
their branches, forming an arch nearly impervious to the sun’s rays. 

Beneath the feet the greensward and moss form a verdant carpet, 
which is occasionally broken by rocks and evergreens to ape the play- 
ful-irregularity of nature. At the lower part of the garden is the tomb 
of Gretry, near an artificial and miniature cascade made by a little 
rivulet ingeniously conducted to this spot. Beside this tombstone 
is Gretry’s bust, beneath the pedestal of which his heart is buried. 
Within a few steps of this, and at the foot of the cascade, is shown a 
moss-covered stone on which Rousseau was accustomed to compose, 
and where ’tis said he wrote his ‘‘Emile.’’ The solitude and unin- 
terrupted tranquillity of such a delightful retreat we may suppose 
was admirably suited to the contemplations of the philospher and 
the fancy of the poet. 

At the upper end of the garden is a niche in the garden wall in 
which Madame d’ Epighny placed the bust of Rousseau, and under- 
neath ‘it a marble tablet and inscription expressive of her friendship 
for him. 

On our return to the house his little parlor, which is usually kept 
closed, was thrown open to us. The door opening upon the garden 
was released from its rusty bolts and bars, and the damp and dark 
interior reminded us not a little of the moldiness of a tomb. The 
shutters being thrown open, the light of the sun, so seldom admitted, 
broke gladly in and discovered everything as left at Rousseau’s 
death. The tables, bedstead, chairs, etc., were religiously made to 
occupy their respective posts. The furniture showed the inroads that 
Time was silently and gradually making by the gnawing tooth of his 
coadjutor, the worm. An unstrung clavichord, on which Gretry 
composed some of his finest pieces, occupied the middle of the floor, 
placed upon an old tottering table. Everything connected with 
Rousseau and his friend inspired us with a species of reverence, and 
as we stood in the birthplace of his Eloise we could not divest our- 
selves of the feeling that its former occupant might unexpectedly 
come in upon his visitors. 

With the appearance of the cathedral at St. Denis we were much 
gratified. It stands on the site of an old chapel erected by a Christian 
lady by the name of Catullis, wherein she deposited the remains of the 
martyred St. Denis. A part of the sculpture of this chapel is built 
into the present venerable structure, displaying a striking contrast 
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between the rude sculpture of Dagobert and the more splendid mod- 
ern production. This antique represents Charon employed in ferry- 
ing royal ghosts across the Styx. This place was rifled during the 
Revolution and regal dust consequently met indignities and heroes’ 
bones became the playthings of children. However, toward the 
end of Bonaparte’s reign he restored it in a great measure to its 
ancient magnificence by causing the subterranean chapels to be freed 
from their rubbish and by fitting them up afterward with great taste. 
In this no doubt the vanity of the Emperor had some share, reserving, 
as he did, the most conspicuous place for himself and the dynasty 
he wished to create. 

The subterranean passage passing around the rear of the build- 
ing and beneath the altar is semicircular and contains on each side 
vaulted recesses on which are sarcophagi of all the kings and several 
of the queens of France from the time of Clovis to that of Louis the 
XVIII, arranged according to their respective dynasties. Each 
sarcophagus has its effigy sculptured in white marble, recumbent with 
the face upward. In the center of this semicircular passage is the 
tomb reserved by Napoleon for himself. The entrance is formed by 
a very ancient Gothic door, taken from the old chapel and enclosed 
by two very massive doors in bronze. This has since been filled up 
by masonry and its blank appearance, together with the unfinished 
inscription, forcibly reminds us of the singular fate of that oot man 
and teaches a humiliating lesson to human pride. 

* * * * * 


VIII. 


Rome, November, 1828. 


The route from Paris to Geneva was exceedingly uninteresting 
and fatiguing. We were four days on the route, and it was not until 
we had passed the Jura Mountains and entered Switzerland that our 
interest was awakened. But from that moment every step presented 
something new to excite wonder and admiration. The view of the 
valley of Lake Leman from the Jura Mountains on the approach 
toward the City of Geneva was a more beautiful and sublime scene 
than had ever before met my eye. 

After toiling for many hours up the western side of the mountains, 
with eleven horses attached to the diligence, we attained the summit, 
and turning an abrupt angle of the road, just before it begins to de- 
scend, this magnificent scene burst upon our view. 

The whole Pays de Vaud and the lake were spread beneath us 
like one vast map and before us the Alps of the Savoian chain closed 
in the distance, and seemed to form an impassable barrier to Italy, 
our land of promise. 

In this chain Mont Blanc was pre-eminent, rising, as it does, four- 
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teen or fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. The first effect 
of this scene almost beggars description, and Mont Blanc, though at 
least sixty or seventy miles off, seems to be within eight or ten. 

The prospect of the plains of the Pays de Vaud, so fertile and so 
well cultivated, at this time of year was the more strikingly beautiful. 

Castles, towers, hermitages, etc., were scattered among the cliffs, 
high up to the eyries of the eagle and in places where one would sup- 
pose the chamois could scarcely gain a footing. Below us, the most 
extensive farms seemed diminished by the distance to mere gardens, 
and the numerous villages of the thickly populated country were al- 
most lost to the eye amidst the grandeur of the surrounding scenery. 

To the plain the autumn had imparted its rich, diversified and 
mellow hues and to the pine-covered mountains a vivid green, while 
higher up their summits, covered with the pure whiteness of perennial 
snows and brightened by sunbeams, were relieved in bold and 
decided outline against the clear blue sky. We remained long 
enough in Geneva to see its fortifications and found it a delightful 
place—a most enchanting residence, I should judge, in summer. 

In fact, its attractions are such at that season as to make it a great 
resort of strangers many of whom are induced to fix upon this place 
as a residence, and the banks of Lake Leman are crowded with the 
villas of the English nobility. 

The concourse of travelers who pass through Geneva on their way 
to Italy conduces so much to the interests of the inhabitants and to 
the country generally, that they meet with great civility and every 
pains is taken to make their stay agreeable. 

The intercourse of numerous English families that have settled 
here has had a great influence upon society and has led to the intro- 
duction of many domestic comforts, such as are found in England 
and America; the climate, also, is the most salubrious in the world. 

From Geneva we determined to travel ‘‘en voiture’ to Rome, a 
mode of transit generally preferred to that of the diligence or post- 
chaise, since it enables a journey to be made leisurely and by day- 
light, with comfortable rest at night. 

We accordingly obtained a commodious carriage for four persons, 
as we were accompanied by two gentlemen with whom we had be- 
come acquainted on our way to Dijon. There was, to be sure, dis- 
similarity in our profession, they being Jesuit priests and we, officers 
of the army, but we found them, nevertheless, very agreeable 
company. 

One of them was a Fleming by the name of De Necker, a natural- 
ized American, belonging to New Orleans, and the other a Pole, by 
the name of Tiouchscoffski; they were both highly intelligent men. 

We had chosen the grand military road of the Simplon to cross the 
Alps in order to view the stupendous work of which we had heard so 
much. 
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Following the route along the northern shore of Lake Leman, 
after passing through Lausanne, we stopped at the Castle of Chil- 
lon. It was built in the beginning of the thirteenth century and its 
dungeons have been rendered classical by Byron. It was here that 
Bonnivard was confined by the Duke of Savoy, and from this we 
have the poem “The Prisoner of Chillon.” Byron has engraved his 
name upon the pillar to which the prisoner was chained, and the 
following lines have immortalized the spot. 


Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for 'twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 

Worn, as if thy cold pavements were a sod, 

By Bonnivard! May none these marks efface. 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


The dungeons are below the level of the lake, and around the base 
of the pillar the pavement is fretted and worn by the continual tread 
of the unfortunate prisoner. 

Near this pillar are two others, in which are the rings to which his 
fellow prisoners were chained. 

Our voiture was among the last which would cross the Alps this 
fall, the season being so far advanced as to render it dangerous. 
Had it not been for this, I should not have abandoned my original 
purpose of visiting Mont Blanc, which, was but fifteen miles distant 
from our road, and so I was deprived of the pleasure I had at first an- 
ticipated of climbing the sides of this, the monarch of mountains. 
By taking the route which we had selected we had the advantage, 
however, of enjoying the beautiful and picturesque scenery of the 
valley of the Rhone. 

From the town of Brigg on the side of the Simplon, where we begin 
to ascend, to Domo D’Ossola on the other side, it appears to be about 
ten leagues and we were certainly twelve hours in ascending and 
descending, a cold, uncomfortable ride on account of the snow on 
the summit. 

This work of Napoleon is a complete triumph of art over nature 
and is a wonderful instance of human skill, if we consider the ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles to be overcome. But it was 
accomplished by the all powerful genius of that master spirit who 
crossed St. Bernard under even more difficult circumstances. Such 
a work of itself is enough to immortalize its projector. 

For our temporary discomfort on the Alps we were amply com- 
pensated on descending to the plains of Piedmont, for here we found 
a more general climate and much to interest us. Six days after leav- 
ing Geneva we arrived at Milan, where we parted company with our 
fellow travelers, they being for Florence and we for Venice. 

We passed around the south bank of Lake Maggiore in approach 
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ing Milan and by the statue of San Carlo Borromeo, the titular saint 
of Milan. . 

It stands about three hundred feet above the lake and including 
the pedestal is one hundred and twenty feet in height, and may be 
seen from a great distance. 

Standing on a level with the chin, the knee about the height of 
the nose, one may look through the eyes of the statue and obtain 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. From this the size 
of the statue may be fully appreciated. 

The residence of the Borromeo family was not far away, and the 
remains of San Carlo have been deposited in the Cathedral of Milan. 
They are enclosed in a sarcophagus of crystal of costly workmanship 
—the sarcophagus itself being placed in a sumptuous mausoleum 
about fifteen feet square, built under the grand altar. 

Immense sums have been expended upon the tombs, forty-six 
thousands ounces of silver having been employed in the basst relievi 
of the ceiling alone. The treasures of the sacristy of the Milan Ca- 
thedral are extremely valuable and are probably unsurpassed by 
those of Notre Dame at Paris. 

By taking a cieerone at Milan we saw all that was remarkable, 
in a very short time—the Cathedral, the new Triumphal Arch which 
terminates the Simplon route, the Gallery of Fine Arts and the cele- 
brated fresco of ‘‘The Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 

From Milan we proceeded to Venice and were six days en route, 
passing through Verona and Padua. At Verona we saw the great 
amphitheater which is said to have been erected before the Christian 
era, and to be capable of holding 50,000 persons. 

One of the greatest curiosities of this city is the tomb of Juliet 
and the house of the Capulets. The former is preserved with good 
care, in a place which was formerly aconvent. It is a rude sarcoph- 
agus of Verona marble, rectangular in form. It was so much 
mutilated by visitors who were desirous of carrying away some 
memorial of this classic stone, that it has been removed from its 
former exposed situation in the convent garden to a place where it 
is safely exhibited to strangers. 

The government finding that such an object of curiosity was 
likely to prove a source of revenue, decreed that certain persons 
should be allowed to work this stone for articles of jewelry and that 
none other should be imposed upon purchasers. It may therefore 
be said to be worth its weight in silver. 

At Venice we found more to engage our attention than at Milan. 
Numerous churches were to be seen, inlaid with costly marbles, 
and palaces adorned with the masterpieces of every school of painting. 

The ancient church of San Marco and its bronze horses, the Ducal 
Palace, the Dungeon of the Inquisition, the Bridge of Sighs, the Rialto, 
etc., formed a round of visits which occupied our time most in- 
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terestingly. On leaving. Venice we passed through Ferrara and 
Bologna. At the former place we were shown the Public Library 
in which are preserved the original manuscripts of Tasso’s ‘‘Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata,” ‘‘Orlando Furioso” and Guarini’s ‘‘ Pastor 
Fidi.” * 

From thence our journey across the Apenines to Florence was 
rather unpleasant owing to the lateness of the season. The weather 
was fickle, and occasional falls of sleet, borne by the piercing mountain 
gusts which rushed through the passes between the hills, made us 
more uncomfortable than we had previously been on the whole route 
and we hailed the prospect of a descent to the warm region of the 
plains near Florence with feelings of gratefui relief. As we ap- 
proached the valley of the Arno we were struck with the beauty 
and novelty of the scene. The sides of the mountains, or lofty hills 
which surround the city, were clad to their summits with verdure 
(though late in November) of the evergreen olive, which here luxuri- 
ates in all its pride and strength. 

Everywhere the eye rested on the noble groves which revested the 
valley as with a carpet, amidst which were interspersed the white 
villas of the nobles and the cottages of the peasantry. 

There are few places more enchantingly beautiful than the ex- 
ternal aspect of this city, which has par excellence been called 
“la bella Florence.” 

It has always been the home and the nursery of the liberal arts 
and the seat of science and literature. Its palaces and its public 
edifices with their galleries of statues and paintings form a grand 
emporium of the choicest works of art, where the man of taste and 
the children of genius may reap inexhaustible pleasure, while the 
public institutions for the promotion of science form a grand store- 
house. Florence, to view it from the Porta San Gallo, or from the 
mountains in that direction, has an appearance of great beauty, and 
indeed the same may be said of other views. So numerous are the 
villas and thickly populated the suburbs, for several miles along the 
Arno, that this population really constitutes a large portion of the 
city and should so be considered. 

The following lines from Ariosto here apply— 


A veder pie di tanta villa i colte, etc. 

Fosser racolti i tuvi polazzi sparsi 

Non ti sarian da pareggioni duo Roma. 
We arrived at the city gate at twilight and passed through the arch 
on which is a statue of e de Medici. Our voiture left us at the Lerno 
Bianco on the Via Ternia, and as our stay was to be limited, we pro- 
ceeded to visit the most conspicuous and noteworthy objects. 

The first and most interesting resort for travelers is the Museum 

Florentinium, in the Palazzo Vecchio, erected in 1298, a description 
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of whose treasures can be had in the voluminous works that have 
been published from time to time. The transient spectator must 
therefore content himself with observing those objects which are 
consecrated as chef-d’ouvres and have become classic by the admiration 
of the whole world. Who that has heard of the Venus de Medici—the 
Venus of Titian, the Wrestlers, the Faun, the Whetters, the Niobe, 
etc., and does not desire to see them before ail else. They are to be 
found in the octagonal hall of the gallery, known as the Tribune, 
where are some of the richest treasures of antiquity, and here the 
matchless Queen of Beauty holds her court. 

The room is always crowded with her devotees who resort hither 
to see the Venus de Medici. She has always a well-attended levee 
and a circle of ardent admirers at her feet. 

Placed upon a pedestal raised about five feet from the floor stands 
this unrivaled model of feminine perfection; the first object which 
arrests the attention on entering the Tribune. The anticipations 
respecting this statue, which enchants the world and has become so 
renowned as the standard of female beauty—at once the pride and 
boast of Florence—are apt to be exaggerated, and we look for so 
much excellence and perfection that disappointment is generally 
experienced on the first glance. We see before us, instead of the 
spotless purity of Parian marble and the beau ideal which we had 
conceived of the general effect, a dingy marble, which seems to have 
been steeped in the Virginia weed, and a form which our fancy cannot 
consent to place before the living and lovely images of flesh and 
blood, which are to be found among our own fair countrywomen. 

We look for life, and we start, ‘‘for soul is wanting there.’”” We 
expect too much, in fact, at first, and it is only after contemplating 
for some time this work of the sculptor that we can appreciate it in 
all its symmetry and harmony of outline. 

It is when we are about to depart that we begin to regret that the 
artist’s chisel has not been able to ‘‘cut breath”’ and we then agree 
with the rest of the world, ‘‘Quand on dit qu'elle a l’expression pro- 
verbiale que l’on doit venir a Florence pour la voir comme j'ai dis ou 
n’allait au Temple de Guide que pour y admirer la Venus de Praxiteles.” 


’Tis to Cleomenes, son of Appollodorus of Athens, that we are . 


indebted for the sculpture of this noble specimen of Grecian work. 
It was found in Adrian's villa near Rome and transported to Florence 
about the year 1680, at the same time with the celebrated Remouleur 
or Whetter. 

The Venus was broken in thirteen different places, viz.: across 
the neck, the body, the thighs, above the legs and above the feet. 
The restorations, however, are very perfect and she now appears in 
nearly all her native symmetry. Her height is four feet, eleven 
inches and four lines. 

Turning from this attractive object we see her surrounded by a 
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circle of very beautiful antiques, which only serve to show her pre- 
eminence. 

Next in the order of arrangement in the Tribune is the Whetter 
or Grinder, which is supposed to represent ‘‘a slave overhearing the 
conspiracy of Cataline,”’ since he appeared in a listening attitude; 
but the most probable conjecture is that it is intended to represent 
the ‘Scythian whom Apollo required to flay Marogas.”’ 

The various names which have been applied to this statue depend 
upon the numerous conjectures as to the design, thus he is called the 
Rotateur, la Remouleur (l’Arruotino) or 1’Eshion. 

His attitude is unique, half kneeling, half sitting, and called by 
the French accroupi. The opinion of Winkleman that he was the 
executioner of Marsyas is in a great measure corroborated by several 
similar figures on ancient medallions and bas-reliefs. There is great 
force, energy and truth in the execution of this work, which is con- 
sidered a production of the Grecian chisel, and the restorations of 
Michael Angelo have done ample justice to the subject. I had seen 
and before admired a copy of this work done in bronze, in the gardens 
of the Tuileries. 

The Wrestlers is a well conceived and finely executed group, 
possessing many of the merits for which the Laocoon is justly es- 
teemed; the tension of the muscles, the swelling veins and the almost 
superhuman strength displayed in the moment of extraordinary 
exertion of the last struggle, which is to decide the victory, are well 
and happily delineated. 

The expression of the countenances are faithfully indicative of 
the triumphant animation which the victor is supposed to feel and 
the inspite and convulsive rage of the vanquished. The anatomy 
is said to be very well attended to. 

The Faun is another antique which is considered a masterpiece, and 
has been attributed on account of its excellence to the chisel of Praxi- 
teles. He is playing upon the cymbals, and his right foot rests upon 
a ‘‘scabile,”’ which is generally thought to represent a bird whistle. 
His phiz is so merry and jocund, and there breathes around him such 
a gaiety and merriment, that we can hardly repress our own mirth 
and desire to caper with him. 

In order to bring into view and compare at the same time the 
chef d’ ouvres of painting and sculpture, the paintings of Titian’s 
Venus are placed directly over the Medici. One represents Venus 
and Love and the other, which is thought the rival of Medici, repre- 
sents a recumbent figure holding a bouquet of flowers, while two ugly 
old women are seen in the background to give relief to her youthful 
beauty. She is perfectly nude and reclines on a couch with a languid 
and voluptuous air, which heightens her incomparable beauty. This 
is perhaps one of the finest specimens of that richness and perfection 
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of coloring for which Titian has obtained, deservedly, an immortal 
celebrity. 

One of Michael Angelo’s paintings next demands our admiration, 
not perhaps for its intrinsic merit so much as for being a production 
of that great genius. It represents the Virgin and Child, and is said 
to be one of his best easel pictures. 

The hall of the Tribune contains several other masterpieces of 
celebrated artists among which is Raphael’s St. John the Baptist. 

In the Cabinet of Bronzes is the Mercury of John of Bologna. 
This is a rare treat for the amateur, and the conception is full of the 
spirit and /égreté which we would ascribe to the messenger of the 
gods. It is the herald Mercury himself ‘‘now lighted on a heaven 
kissing hill,’’ except that in lieu of this heaven kissing hill we may 
rather be disposed to give the artist credit for his more poetical 
thought of wafting him up on the breath of a zephyr. Hermes 
himself could hardly assume a more erial and graceful posture—he 
seems to tread the air and fly at the same time. 

With one foot only he deigns unconsciously to alight on earth, 
while his thought and look and indication are all heavenward—so 
free, so light, so agile and so buoyant does he appear. In his left 
hand he holds the caduceus and with the right hand follows his glance 
heavenward, as if to impress the world with the divinity of his mission. 

The Hall of Niobe. In this is depicted with all the sublimity, 
majesty and chaste simplicity of the Grecian school the affecting 
tragedy of the fate of Niobe and her children. The figures are 
arranged around the hall, but without that grouping which is neces- 
sary to their proper and natural effect. They are about sixteen 
in number and represent the various attitudes in which they expired 
under the relentless cruelty of the children of Satona. 

The figure of Niobe herself is decidedly tragic and expresses all 
the deep pathos of maternal agony and the impotence of despair at 
her inability to save her devoted offspring. In her countenance we 
read the most thrilling anguish, the most agonizing grief and the most 
forlorn despair, in every lineament the very marble speaks and ex- 
torts our sympathetic feeling. 

Her youngest child clings to her for refuge, while she seems en- 
deavoring to envelope it in her drapery—and the whole group is ad- 
mirably conceived by the artist. 

It is said that they were all originally designed for the tympanum 
of a Grecian temple*; if so there could not be a more beautiful 
design. 

Canova’s Venus at the Palazzo Petti I, unluckily, did not see. It 
is said to be excellent, and by some is admired more than that of the 
Medici. She is represented as coming out of the bath and drawing 


* To Apollo or Diana. 
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with graceful timidity around her the drapery which she presses to 
her bosom. 

The chapel of the Medicean family is one of the most interesting 
places in Florence and contains truly superb mausoleums of some 
of the first Grand Dukes of Tuscany. It adjoins the Ambrosian 
Church of San Lorenzo. 

Previous to entering the former, you pass out of the church by a 
side door into what is called the Capello de depositi, designed by 
Michael Angelo, and adorned with some of his unfinished statues. 

Here are four of these—Lorenzo, Duke d’Urban on the left hand, 
the Duke of Nemones on the right, and two allegorical figures rep- 
resenting Morning and Evening, reposing on sepulchers. 

The altar is also the work of Michael Angelo. 

Passing into the gorgeous chapel of the Medici we see the mag- 
nificent statues of Ferdinand I and Cosmo II on mausoleums, re- 
vested with gems and the most precious marbles, such as the lapis 
lazuli, the antique breccia, the jaspar and African marbles. 

In contrast with these we find in the church a plain flag-stone 
from whose half-defaced inscription we decipher the simple epitaph, 
‘** Pater Patrie,’’ which contains a more eloquent eulogism than all the 
monuments we have yet seen. Who was the Father of his country 
we ask? There was but one who was honored with this noble appel- 
lation, Cosmo de Medici—'‘Cosmo de Medici”’ will burst with spon- 
taneous gratitude from the lips of every Florentine in reply to this 
question. In treading upon this humble grave, which can scarcely 
be distinguished from the rest of the numerous flagstones inscribed 
around it—it being so plain and unpretending—we cannot help draw- 
ing a parallel between him and the Father of Our Country, as regards 
their public services and their virtues; their memory alike is placed 
upon tablets more durable than perennial brass or marble, and en- 
graved on the hearts of their countrymen. : 

I had read an inscription mentioned in Roscoe’s “‘ Life of Lorenzo 
de Medici’’ (Vol. 3, page 38), and to-day experienced great satis- 
faction and pleasure in reading it in the original, engraved on a 
marble tablet in the courtyard of the Library Mediceo Laurentino: 


cernis fama celeberrimas. 

Pulcherrimas atque magnificas. 

A cosmo Medico pater patria Mocheloteo 

Architecto erectas A. S. plus minus cit. cecxxx, etc.” 


The Church of Santa Croce, in the Piazza Sta Croce, contains 
many interesting monuments, both ancient and modern; it was built 
530 years ago. The exterior is rough, unfinished and unpromising, 
and the interior architecture is none of the best. 

On the right hand, as we enter, is the tomb of that son of Genius, 
Michael Angelo; Aretino said, ‘‘The world has had many monarchs, 
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but only one Michael Angelo.’’ His talents were indeed diversified, 
being a sculptor, an architect, a poet and a painter, all in one. 

I felt the same reverence in contemplating his mausoleum as I 
afterward did in viewing that of Raphael, though it was mingled with 
more admiration on account of the beauty of the sculptural design 
which is here displayed— the tomb of Raphael being only designated 
by a plain marble slap in the wall of the Pantheon. 

Beyond Michael Angelo’s tomb is that of Alfieri de Asti, from 
Canova’s chisel. The immortality which this celebrated poet and 
tragic author has gained by his works richly merits being com- 
memorated by such a hand. 

Still farther on is the tomb of Nicholas Machiavelli, whose notori- 
ety as a politician and historian has made his name a proverb. The 
next is that of Lanzi, the next of Leonardo Bruni, the next of Nordini, 
a celebrated musician, next the mathematician Fantoni. 

On the opposite side of the church is a modern crucifix made by 
Donatello, to which the attention of strangers is invited, on account 
of its (said) excellence. 

Opposite to Michael Angelo’s tomb is that of the persecuted 
Galileo. 

The only instance of strict military discipline that I saw was in 
leaving the Palazzo Vecchio. In going out we enter the grand square 
Santa Croce, in which are several attractive objects. The bronze 
equestrian statue of Cosmo de Medici (pére de la patrie), by John de 
Bologna, nearly in the middle of the square, first arrested my atten- 
tion. The horse is spirited and the pose of the rider full of benign 
majesty. The Palazza Vecchio was erected in 1298, on the 
site of the old residence of the Uberti family which was destroyed 
by the Guelphs. On each side of the door are two statues, one of 
Hercules and Cacus and the other Michael Angelo’s David. 

Adjoining the Palazzo Vecchio, in the square of the Grand Duke’s, 
is the Loggia de Lanzi, a kind of arcade for shelter and convenience 
on public occasion, in which are several superb statues in bronze 
and marble, the most remarkable of which is the bronze group of 
Perseus, by Benvenuto Cellini, holding in his hand the bleeding head 
of Medusa. This figure struck me as being exceedingly beautiful and 
symmetrical and as possessing the same beauty of form which I have 
before extolled in John de Bologna’s Hermes, though this is compara- 
tively tame, representing Perseus in the repose and conscious security 
of victory. 

The original marble group of the Rape of the Sabines is here, 
executed by John de Bologna, a copy of which I had seen in the 
Tuileries at Paris. 

The colossal statue of Neptune in the fountain of this Piazza 
Grand Duca, surrounded by tritons and sea horses, is an excellent 
design. 
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I took pleasure in promenading the Lung Arno, on the street which 
runs along the Arno, protected on one side by a parapet wall about 
breast height and lined on the other side with the handsomest palaces 
in the city. 

My walks were often extended in the various squares containing 
many new objects of art. From the Lung Arno near my lodgings 
there was a fine view of three or four bridges which cross the river. 
The Ponte Vecchio, 485 years old, has been called Prefice, owing to 
its being lined with stalls of jewelers on each side, which gives it on 
the interior the appearance of the Rialto. 

Near the end of this bridge is a very fine group of Hercules killing 
the Centaur, by John de Bologna. 

The Ponte Santissima Trinita is a most graceful piece of archi- 
tecture, crossing the river with three arches. The current is very 
rapid, but notwithstanding this, reflects with fidelity at times the 
noble arches of the bridges, the beautiful palaces and the animated 
spectacle which is ever passing on the Lung Arno. 

One of the most stupendous buildings in Florence is the cathedral, 
which was founded in 1298. I neither admired its proportions nor 
the style of its decorations sufficiently to interest myself in describing 
them. The only memoranda I made was First—The Meridian, 
called by Lelande the greatest astronomical instrument in the world 
(the gnomon of which is 27714 French feet high)—Second—The group 
by Michael Angelo, representing Joseph holding our Saviour in his 
arms after being taken from the cross, which is exquisitely beautiful, 
and lastly the grand altar, which commemorates an interesting 
event mentioned in Roscoe’s ‘‘ Life of Lorenzo the Magnificent.* 

Julian de Medici was murdered in public before this altar 
during the celebration of mass in 1478, by his rival (Francesco 
Pazzi) in the affections of Camilla Caffarelli, and near this is the 
sacristy in which Lorenzo took refuge. We have seen the massive 
bronze doors, which were interposed between him and the conspirators. 
I must not omit to say that the only memorial of the illustrious poet 
Dante which Florence has of her exiled and persecuted son is a time- 
worn and worm-eaten picture of him painted on wood, while his 
still exiled remains sleep in the bosom of Ravenna, which is proud and 
tenacious of having afforded him an asylum. 

One of the bronze doors of the baptistry is so beautifully orna- 
mented with bassi relievi, that Michael Angelo is said to have pro- 
claimed them “‘worthy to be the gates of Paradise.”” These reliefs 
represent the Old and New Testament history. 

The two porphyry columns, taken formerly from the Pisan gates. 
were presented to the Florentines by the inhabitants of Pisa—as 


*Vol. I., p. 246. 
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trophies—for their valor. Iron chains are attached to them for 
some reason. 

We left Florence early in November for Rome, and I could not but 
part with regret from a place where in so short a time I had seen so 
much and had enjoyed the richest treat and the rarest feast of intel- 
lectual gratification I have ever known. 

Beautiful Florence! How truly called ‘‘the Athens of Italy!” 
‘The Cradle of the three Graces of the Fine Arts,’’ where the taste and 
genius of the world have been improved and fostered. On leaving 
her walls I could not help casting a lingering look at the receding 
valley in which she lay embosomed. Everything was replete with 
interest. The classic Arno flowing at her feet, and the white snowy 
peaks of the Appenines (in the golden light of the morning), seemed 
to crown her with a tiara of glory. The sad umbered hue of the olive, 
the dark cypress and hanging vineyards still were green and had not 
assumed as yet ‘‘the green and yellow melancholy”’ of the autumnal 
leaf so peculiar to the American forests. The white villas bright- 
ened as the rays of the sun rapidly descended from the mountains 
to the valley and gave an enchantment to the whole scene. 

Arriving at Siena we remained for some time to visit the Duomo 
and a fountain celebrated by Dante in his ‘‘ Inferno.” 

In a chapel of the Duomo we were shown a mutilated group in 
white marble of the Three Graces, which was found under the church. 

No one knows by whom it was made, nor is it important to know, 
since their intrinsic merit would in my estimation hardly save the 
author from oblivion. 

Siena stands on an eminence rather rough of access, which 
is said to be the crater of an extinguished volcano, and on this ac- 
count the streets are irregular, narrow and gloomy. Everywhere 
we see the Wolf and the Twins. 

The Sienites claim descent from Rome. Siena boasts of the 
purest dialect of all Italy, and the purity of the language in 
Tuscany has given rise to the proverb of “‘lingua Tuscana in brecca 
Romana.” 

In the Duomo, before mentioned, there is a mosaic pavement 
which was not completed until four hundred years after it was com- 
menced. The pulpit of this church is beautifully wrought in basso 
relievo. In the chapel are some of Raphael’s paintings in his first 
style when he was quite young. They are on that account very in- 
different. 

On leaving Siena we pursued our journey toward Rome, 
through a most sterile and volcanic country. Radicofani is a village 
built on a small and almost inaccessible eminence on the left of the 
road near the frontier of Tuscany at the Etats de l’Eglise. Near 
this place is the dogana or custom-house of the Grand Duke and 
farther on at Ponte Centino is that of the Pontiff. At these custom- 
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houses travelers are always obliged to undergo an inspection of their 
baggage, provided they do not bribe the leeches that prey upon their 
purses. These examinations are made frequently in passing from 
one little province of Italy to another, and the demands and exactions 
upon the passports render traveling in this country a great annoy- 
ance. 

From two to five francs is the usual demand and they prefer 
taking even the smallest sum to the trouble of opening and inspect- 
ing baggage, so that notwithstanding their affected strictness, contra- 
band articles may, by sufficient bribes, be passed throughout the 
whole kingdom unmolested. 

Knowing, however, their usual indolence and aversion to doing 
their duty, and having nothing seizable or objectionable in our trunks, 
we readily gave up our keys whenever they were demanded, much to 
their disappointment, as they expected we would be guilty of the 
common folly of most Englishmen, so that our trunks were not mo- 
lested on account of the laziness of these officials. 

The country around Radiforcani is volcanic and presents a mel- 
ancholy picture of sterility. It seems as though the bowels of earth 
had been disgorged for ages, by a series of convulsions, and that the 
mold that might once have covered it had been buried many fathoms 
beneath. 

The town of Agua Pendente, so called from its overhanging a 
torrent, is built on the side of a mountain ina position which is truly 
picturesque. 

We alighted from our voiture whose snail’s pace ill agreed with 
our impatience of delay and the keenness of our appetites. As our 
vetturino toiled up the winding mountain road we walked ahead 
and enjoyed the exhilarating breath of the morning and the beauty 
of the scenery, the matin song of the birds, the shrill whistle of the 
goat herd mingling with that with which our vetturino was cheering 
his laggard beasts. The bleating of the goats as they sported along 
the perilous cliffs above us or browsed among the shrubs which grew 
upon the ruined walls overhanging the torrent, all conspired to lend 
an animation to the scene. Agua Pendente, however, disappointed 
so soon as we passed within its gates—a sorry, squalid race, inhabited 
a still more squalid set of buildings intended for a town and not worth 
the walls built for their protection. 

Such is Agua Pendente the (externally) picturesque. But as I 
dislike to dwell upon any but pleasing images—we will proceed on 
toward the Queen of Cities—to what was once Rome. 

We stopped at St. Lorenzo Nuovo to dine. Here we had a fine 
and extensive view of Lake Bolsena—a beautiful sheet of water, 
which is supposed to occupy the crater of an extinguished volcano, 
or vesuvio, as the natives term it. This place contained nothing 
attractive but dinner and the ruins of an old castle, which we took 
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by way of dessert; and in order to assist in forgetfulness of that in- 
different meal we amused ourselves in climbing its dilapidated and 
ivy-grown walls. This was the first ruin in which I had been and it 
gave me a singular kind of delight, such as I have in boyhood felt, 
to climb with risk to its turrets, to survey the broad expanse of the 
blue lake beneath my feet and to penetrate in the labyrinths and 
quondam stronghold of this once proud castle which formerly looked 
down with a protecting air upon the little village which it com- 
manded. 

From thence we could see two islands of tufo which Pliny tells us 
were floating in his time; however, they seemed long since to have 
given up their erratic propensities. 

Not far beyond is the town of Bolsena, which is supposed to take 
its name from the conception of the word Volsinium, the capital of 
the ancient states of Etruria. 

Here are many antiquities such as fragments of Corinthian col- 
umns and their beautiful capitals, altars, images and other remains 
which we only had about ten minutes’ time to examine. 

It is said that the Romans when they took this city carried away 
with them two thousand statues. 

The basaltic columns not far from this place are usually pointed 
out to travelers. 

Toward evening we reached a little osteria just without the walls 
of Montefiascone, which possessed no very inviting exterior except 
the sign, with the words “‘est, est,’’ doubled most illegibly upon it. 

On these words “‘ hangs a tale,’’ which is told for the edification of 
every traveler and as a bait for the custom of the inn. 

The story is that an old German prelate who was traveling through 
Italy was accustomed to send his servant on ahead as an avant- 
courier to ascertain which would be the best resting place, and being 
a bon vivant and a lover of good wine he directed his servant to in- 
scribe on the city gates ‘‘est’’ (there is) whenever the wine was recom- 
mendable. 

The servant on arriving at Montefiascone found the wine so 
uncommonly delicious that he wrote ‘‘est, est... The prelate, it 
is said, stayed there three days and drank Muscat till he died of the 
surfeit. They show his tomb hard by the osteria on which his la- 
menting and faithful servant has inscribed this epitaph: 


Est, est, est—propter minimum est 
Meus dominus mortuus est. 


While our supper was preparing my companion and myself went 
to visit the city. The sun had just sunk into the Mediterranean and 
left a parting glory in the west which illuminated the somber walls 
and the bleak rocky summit of the mountains. I looked in the 
direction where his reflected rays still lingered in a thousand chame- 
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leon hues among the beautiful clouds of an Italian sky, and for a 
moment was transported back to the Western Continent and to my 
native hills, where he was pouring out his noontide rays on the path 
of all those with whom my affections were at that hour. 

As I turned the abrupt angle of the wall in order to pass through 
the gate of the town such reveries were soon interrupted by entering 
the dark, narrow street behind whose buildings the light was effect- 
ually excluded, and my attention was soon engaged in considering 
the strange and peculiar costume and the swarthy and squalid coun- 
tenances of the inhabitants of Montefiascone. 

As we passed up the filthy narrow lane or main street, many were 
the pictures of destitution, mendicity and abject misery that presented 
themselves in every direction. 

The whisper of ‘‘ecco/ due toresterie’’ was heard very frequentiy 
and brought many women from their avocations and children from 
their sports, to gaze at the toresteri as they passed. The former gave 
us a sidelong glance of curiosity and indifference. At the same time, 
as they threw back the heavy and disheveled masses of coarse black 
hair from their foreheads, they bore no little resemblance to our 
female aborigines; while the uncouth and unwashed little urchins 
peered at us through the paneless windows in unqualified surprise 
at the singularity of English faces and dress. The men stood in 
groups at the corners of the streets or assembled before the doors of 
the gloomy Gothic churches with their peaked hats, or capelli, 
slouched over their brows, just concealing the quick, suspicious glance 
of the dark Italian eye, with arms folded beneath the mantello, which 
was carelessly, but gracefully flung over the left shoulder, and which 
even the meanest Italian always wears with a grace peculiar to 
himself. 

The only buildings I remarked were the cathedral, the ruins of 
an old deserted castle and the remains of some mutilated statues 
belonging to an old villa. 

In passing through these isolated provincial towns we are struck 
with the evident degeneracy of every animate and inanimate thing 
which presents itself, and their adhesion to long-established usages, 
whether of customs in dress, habits, architecture or religion. 

The changes and innovations of the world around them, even for 
a few miles, seems to have no influence whatever with them, and on 
that account I have no doubt we were equally singular in appearance 
to them, as they were to us. 

The next day’s journey brought us to Viterbo, and on leaving 
that place for Konciglione we saw for the first time—I think it was 
on Lake Vico in descending a mountain—the cupola of St. Peter’s. 

Our vetturino pointing it out to us, observed that we were yet 
forty miles distant. It was the first and only glimpse we had of 
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Rome that day and so distant was it that it could scarcely be dis- 
cerned in the purple horizpn. 
* * * * * * * 

The last day of our pilgrimage. We started early in the morning 
to pass over the most desolate part of our journey on the deserted 
Campagna di Roma and all the travelers had been warned of the 
danger of encountering banditti on this lonely road. The three 
voitures, containing about twelve persons, it was mutually agreed 
should go in company. 

These apprehensions are not unfounded, since the greatest facili- 
ties are offered on the Campagna for committing the darkest deeds 
with impunity and for that reason we saw several patrols of the 
Pope’s soldiers on the way, before daylight. 

On descending a hill where the road was very narrow, with a 
precipice and marsh on one side and high rocks crowned with dark 
pines on the other, the vetturino gave us reason to expect some ad- 
venture, though groundless. 

A shrill, piercing whistle was heard just in advance of us. The 
driver incontinently checked his horses, as if instinctively knowing 
the accustomed signal of these midnight prowlers. 

We looked out of the carriage to see if any accident had happened, 
and demanded in our surprise, ‘‘ Que cosa e?’’ to which he only replied 
by pointing to the side of the road, where we saw in the uncertain 
light of the gray morning several bodies, some moving and others 
lying beneath the dark shadow of the hedge which separated us from 
the marsh. 

We were at a loss to guess what they were and waited a reasonable 
time for the anticipated attack. We were, however, soon unde- 
ceived by a figure which started up from the ground where he had 
been sitting and by another loud whistle, proving himself to be an 
inoffensive swine-herd who had brought out his noisy charge to regale 
them upon the rank, luxuriant grass which grew by the roadside. 

In this manner we were agreeably disappointed in our expected 
adventure and felt lighter in heart as we were left heavier in purse. 

On approaching Rome on the right of the via Cassio, before it 
meets the Flaminian Way we saw the remains of an old marble tomb 
which our driver told us was that of Nero, but this is doubtful though 
it is the currently received opinion, 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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CoMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
By Bric.-Gen. HENRY E. NOYES, U.S. Army. 


HE value of an army in peace has never been 
more forcibly illustrated than in the use 
and conduct of our army in connection with 
the tremendous disaster in San Francisco. 
When the civil government was for the time 

. paralyzed and the people panic stricken, the 
prompt, cool and intelligent way in which the federal troops 
assumed control, brought order out of chaos and met an un- 
precedented combination of perils by earthquake and fire, has 
elicited the plaudits of the world. Do you not agree with me 
that some record * * * should be preserved in the 

Journat for the guidance of officers in the future?”’ 

The above from a letter, addressed by the Epitor to an 
officer stationed in the stricken city, resulted in the receipt 
of a variety of “personal recollections’”’ (some of which have 
appeared in local magazines and newspapers) abounding in 
vivid descriptions of the weird situation before and after the 
fire, yet, only by “reading between the lines” can a faint 
conception be formed of the extraordinary conditions with 
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which the Army and Navy were confronted on the morning of 
the 18th of April last. 

The characteristic and commendable hesitation of many 
officers te appear to exaggerate the importance of their services, 
or the engrossing nature of their present duties, has limited 
the number of professional comments so far contributed. 

THE JourNAL acknowledges the hearty co-operation in 
obtaining material of Brig.-Gen. J. G. C. Lee, U.S.A.; Brig.- 
Gen. H. E. Noyes, U.S.A.; Col. A. Reynolds, 22d Infantry; 
Major C. A. Devol, Quartermaster’s Department; Major C. R. 
Krauthoff, Subsistence Department and Captain M.L. Walker, 
Corps of Engineers. 


I. WHat HappeNen. 


San Francisco has been totally destroyed by an earthquake 
which took place at 5.14 on the morning of Wednesday, April 18, 
1906, and a fire which started in the ruins and raged continuously 
until to-day. Of the once prosperous and beautiful city all that 
remains are a few residences in the Western Addition. The loss of 
life cannot be estimated, and will never be fully known. The 
Federal troops, with the naval and revenue forces, have taken full 
charge of the city, and under their direction the municipal, county 
and State forces are working to the extent of their strength. 

Immediately upon the occurrence of the first and most disasterous 
shock the people of San Francisco fled from their tumbling houses 
into the streets. It was just dawn, and when the rocking walls 
settled into motionlessness again from every hill could be seen 
clouds of dust rising from where buildings had fallen into ruins. 
Five minutes later these clouds of dust were reddened by flame. 
Within an hour great fires were raging on Mission Street, Howard 
Street, Sansome Street and along the water front. Hundreds of 
alarms were sent to Fire Headquarters. But in the multiplicity 
of alarms there was nothing for the firemen to do but set to work on 
the nearest blaze or to search the nearest ruins for the injured. 

The first shock demolished the big Central Emergency Hospital 
and buried doctors, nurses and patients under a mass of stuff which 
buckled the beams of the ceilings and smothered those beneath it. 
Policeman Max Fenner was killed, but Policeman Parquetty, of the 
City Hall Station, started in and by his own efforts dug out Dr. 
McGinty, the nurses and all the patients, including the insane. 
These he took across the street to the Mechanics’ Pavilion, where 
a temporary hospital was immediately installed. 

By 6 o’clock the wounded were pouring into this hospital. It 
being early in the morning, when trucks and wagons were just start- 
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ing out for the day, there were a great number of conveyances ready 
to carry the wounded immediately away. 

The first shock damaged the city somewhat as follows: 

Worst damage: Mission, Howard, Folsom and Bryant Streets; 
Van Ness Avenue to Union Street and all Haves Valley; the im- 
mediate vicinity of the City Hall. 

Badly damaged: Lower San Francisco around the Hall of Justice 
to the water front. 

Damaged: All the rest of the city, with the exception of a portion 
of the Latin Quarter, where only chimneys were knocked down. 

Hotels suffered as follows: 

Palace: Walls cracked and windows and furniture broken; 
St. Francis: Front cracked and plaster thrown down; Lick House: 
Top floor knocked down and ceilings cracked; Occidental: Cornices, 
windows and ceilings cracked; Russ: Badly damaged; St. Dunstan’s: 
Gables thrown down, cornices and ceilings cracked; Marie Antoinette: 
Front wall swayed out and gables broken; News Building Hotel: 
Two top floors gone; Ainslee: Ceilings cracked; Valencia: Totally 
destroyed; St. Nicholas: Badly injured. All these have since been 
totally destroyed. 

At 8 o'clock General Funston took charge of the city, and by 
9 o'clock a heavy force of cavalry, light artillery and infantry occupied 
the principal streets. At this hour there were bad fires along San- 
some Street, East Street and up Mission Street. The San Mateo 
Dam and Spring Valley Water Company having been broken by 
the shock, the pressure dwindled rapidly and the engines were use- 
less. Acting Chief Dougherty at this time discovered that Chief 
Sullivan, who lived at the California Hotel, had been badly injured 
by the fall of a turret, the same turret crushing Dr. J. C. Stinson 
in his bed and instantly killing him. 

A general call was sent out for all the physicians in the city, and 
the undertakers threw open their places as temporary morgues. 

At 1o o'clock on Wednesday the situation, while extremely bad, 
did not seem hopeless. There was no wind, and the various fires did 
not seem to be spreading. A great effort was made then to save 
valuable goods from the ruins of the down-town districts by means of 
trucks and conveyances of all kinds. By noon the situation had 
become acute and, as all the banks had agreed not to open, a rush was 
made on the safe deposit companies. These all refused to open the 
vaults, except to put valuables inside. 

* * * * * 

The headquarters of the authorities of San Francisco was removed 
five times during the twenty-four hours succeeding the first shock. 
The moves were from the City Hall to the Hall of Justice, from the 
Hall of Justice to the North End Station, from the North End Station 
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to Franklin Street and from Franklin Street to the Park Police 
Station. 
MEASURES FOR RELIEF. 


The Government officials took charge yesterday of every grocery in 
that part of San Francisco still standing, and gave out food stuffs to all 
those who were hungry. Bread lines were established at Fillmore and 
Turk streets, at Golden Gate Park and at the Presidio. The line at 
Fillmore and Turk was four blocks long all afternoon, and those at 
the parks were even longer. A large supply of milk came over from 
Oakland and this was distributed to women and children wherever 
they were found in need. A great deal of this milk was used for the 
exhausted women who arrived at the ferry throughout the day and 
proved a great boon to them. 

The bread lines at the parks furnished striking instances of ab- 
solute patience and fortitude. There was no disorder when the hun- 
gry thousands were told to form a line and receive their bread and 
canned goods. Silk-hatted men of affairs of the world followed good- 
naturedly behind Chinese and took their loaves from the same hand. 

Soup kitchens were established in the streets of the unburned sec- 
tion, no fires whatever allowed indoors, and many hungry persons 
were fed by these individual efforts. Bread and such other food- 
stuffs as may be at hand will be distributed at the various stations 
twice a day. (The Argonaut, April 21st.) 


GENERAL Noyes’ EXPERIENCE. 


I had been visiting relatives in Pasadena for several days before 
the disaster, but fortunately returned on the morning preceding it. 
That evening I attended a meeting of the Geo. H. Thomas Post, of 
the G. A. R., and got home at about midnight. 

Wednesday morning, April 18th, I awoke on the floor at about 
5.15, having been thrown out of bed by the violence of the earth- 
quake; my wife and two daughters joined me in a hasty flight down 
stairs to the front door, each of us grabbing a Navajo blanket on the 
way; by the time we reached the front porch the shakes had sub- 
sided, and we went inside and made a partial but hasty toilet; then 
we took chairs to the sidewalk, fearing to remain inside, as there were 
still occasionally light shakes; our neighbors (three families of army 
folks) were all out, and joined in the most informal matinée that I ever 
witnessed. (Lucky for us that the kodak fiend was not there.) 

When I awoke I had great difficulty in standing up, as the room 
was performing a veritable devil's dance, to an accompaniment of the 
most infernal racket that ever was heard; first one corner went up, 
then another, then the third, and finally all four alternately, reminding 
me of the motion of the stamps in a quartz mill. Mingled with the un- 
earthly rumbling that always accompanies earthquakes, came the 
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crash of falling chimneys and cornices outside, and the smash of every- 
thing breakable inside—shades from gas and electric lights (the 
chandeliers in some houses), bric-a-brac, crockery, glassware, pic- 
tures, book cases, and everything not held in place by secure fasten- 
ings or its own weight. In some houses, folding beds closed on their 
occupants, some of whom died before they could be released. 

Seismographs recorded the commencing of the shake at thirteen 
minutes past five; in two or three minutes it was at its maximum, 
many clocks stopping at 5.16 and 5.17, but the duration of the ex- 
treme motion was less than one minute, although it seemed five times 
as long. 

By half-past six we were sufficiently recovered from our fright to 
think of other things, and had a hasty breakfast of cold meat, etc., 
with a cup of coffee made in a chafing dish, as neither gas ranges or 
stoves could be used, the connections for gas, water and sewer pipes 
being all broken, and the chimneys unsafe to use. 

As we had intended to begin packing that morning to spend the 
summer in southern California, our trunks and chests were soon 
ready, and we began to pack them. Soon after 7 o’clock we 
saw the troops from Fort Mason (Companies C and D, First Battalion 
Engineers), marching up Van Ness Avenue, en route to report to 
the mayor (as stated by Captain Walker in his report); about half an 
hour later mounted troops from the Presidio also passed up Van 
Ness, en route to the City Hall. 

Fearing that it would be difficult to get our regular daily supplies 
from the various stores that we patronized, I went to the nearest 
delicatessen at about 8 o’clock, and bought enough bread and 
cooked meat to last several days, and then realized for the first time 
the full extent of the disaster, all the stores being badly wrecked, all 
the chimneys thrown down, none of the street cars running, and on 
the cable car lines the grip slots closed for whole blocks. Fromthe 
Hyde and Union Street hill I could see vast columns of smoke rising 
east of Montgomery and south of Market, and in the Mission, little 
thinking that they were the commencement of the awful conflagra- 
tion that would rage for four days and destroy more than four-fifths 
of the city. 

Returning home, we devoted the rest of the day to packing our 
belongings, going out occasionally to hear reports from the passers 
of the extent of the fires down town; as the day wore on these became 
more and more ominous, and by night weretruly alarming. Several 
sharp shakes during the day brought everyone outdoors promptly, 
and gave us enforced rest from our labors; by 6 o’clock we were tired 
enough to quit and rest. After a cold dinner with more chafing-dish 
coffee, we prepared our beds for the night on the ground floor, no one 
wishing to sleep far from the front door, fearing another shake; in 
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fact, many decided to pass the night on the sidewalk, and did so, 
getting uncomfortable naps in rocking-chairs. 

Soon after dark I walked up Van Ness Avenue to California Street 
to see the fires, which by this time made the night as lightasday. As 
we had friends living on Nob Hill near the corner of California and 
Jones Streets, one of the highest points in the city, we went there and 
could then see the full extent of conflagration; looking south across 
Market Street there was a line of fire at least two miles long reaching 
from near the ferry into the Mission; to the east the wholesale dis- 
trict north of Market Street seemed to be all in flames; the city 
seemed doomed to destruction, as indeed it was. We saw our friends 
and urged them to come to us, if in danger of fire. 

All that night two steady streams of fugitives driven from their 
houses east and south of us flowed by, all laden with the few treasures 
they could save from the fire, or dragging their possessions on im- 
provised vehicles; anything on wheels sufficed, and the variety was 
endless, from trunks on their rollers, to doors with roller skates nailed 
to the corners. Morris chairs, kitchen tables, sewing machines, boys 
coasters, baby carriages and even operating tables from hospitals, 
all laden to their utmost capacity, pulled and pushed by the various 
members of the family; one stream flowing from the east to the west, 
the other from the south to the north and west—toward the Golden 
Gate, Fort Mason and the Presidio—anywhere to escape the fire 
demon. This continued until Saturday morning, when the fire was 
checked in its western progress. 

Thursday we finished packing; by noon the fires were danger- 
ously near us and late that afternoon we moved our trunks and chests 
to Fort Mason (only a quarter of a mile north of us), and also some 
bedding and food. That night we slept on the lawn in rear of General 
McArthur’s quarters, near several of our neighbors, all of our houses 
having been condemned for dynamiting if the fire crossed Union 
Street. As many of the blocks in that vicinity north of Union had 
no buildings on them, it was hardly probable that the fire would 
spread on Van Ness, north of Union Street; a few level-headed resi- 
dents persuaded the authorities to revoke the dynamiting order. 
Early Friday morning I sent my family to Vallejo, and remained at 
Fort Mason until there was no longer any danger from fire (Saturday 
P. M.), when I returned with the friends we had taken in, to the 
wrecked house that had been my home, and remained there until 
April 27th, the first day that I could hire a team to get my baggage 
to the wharf for shipment. Having shipped it, I joined my family 
in Vallejo and remained there until we left for southern California. 

During these ten days (18th to 27th) I was frequently at Fort Mason, 
where the civil and military authorities had early established their 
headquarters, and were working in perfect accord for the general 
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welfare. They were confronted by appalling conditions, which in- 
creased at an alarming rate, from hour to hour, until they threatened 
to swamp the puny human energies arrayed against them; courage, 
persistency and endurance won the day, but not until human nature 
was nearly exhausted. When Saturday morning came (there was no 
dawning in those days) it was apparent that the worst was over, as 
the fires had reached their limits, and all breathed more freely. But 
a new demand arose, or rather, one already existing had increased 


until it seemed almost impossible to meet its requirements—it was. 


the question of how to feed and shelter hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children whose homes had been destroyed, and occupa- 
tion gone, many of them having lost all but what they were wearing. 
How this was done and what other assistance was rendered by the 
United States Army will be told by the extracts from the newspapers 
from April 18th to May 6th; and from other sources. 

With the remark that my own observations verified many of 
these accounts, and that it would be almost impossible to write an 
exaggerated account of the actual conditions existing in San Fran- 
cisco on April 18th and for many days subsequent, I will close my 
personal narrative. The newspaper extracts are generally given 
chronologically. The Navy, Marines and National Guards all ren- 
dered good service, for which they will no doubt get full credit. 

It is proper here to note the first act by the Army, immediately 
succeeding the disaster, the promptness of which can not be too 
highly commended. The Department Commander, General Fun- 
ston, sent a mounted messenger to Fort Mason and the Presidio, 
ordering all available forces to report promptly to the mayor to 
assist the police in guarding public property and preserving good 
order. To this act may be ascribed the perfect order and public 
safety at a time when lack of them would have resulted in anarchy 
and riot. 

COLONEL ALFRED REYNOLDs, 
COMDG. TWENTY-SECOND INFANTRY. 


I would say that the first intimation that there was any trouble 
in San Francisco came to us when the steamer Slocum arrived about 
8.15 A. M. with a note from General Funston to come over right away 
with my command. We lost no time and reached there about 9 
A. M., but were unable to land in the neighborhood of the ferries. I 
finally got ashore at the foot of Powell Street. A messenger called 
us to the Phelan Building, and onthe way a company was detached 
to the custom-house. At the Phelan Building we reported to General 
Funston and from that time until afternoon were helping the firemen 
and police; in the afternoon were sent to the Hall of Justice and there 
spread out around the fire and were engaged in keeping the people 
back as the fire crept on. 
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The next day following the fire we moved our headquarters to 
Washington Square. No headway being made against the fire we 
were forced from there and vicinity back—the headquarters going 
to Powell Street wharf in the early morning of April 20th, the fire 
having gotten well down in that direction. 

Tugboats and fireboats were able to contribute aid with their 
pumps. We gathered that morning a lot of hose from the vicinity 
of the ferry and with this attempted to fight the fire with but little 
success. About 2 in the afternoon, I should judge, a tremendous 
wind storm came on which stopped our efforts completely and drove 
us back to the boats. After loading ourselves and all others we 
withdrew to Fort Mason dock, and after reporting were assigned 
camping grounds there. 

Soon the fire had completed its work and the city was divided 
into military districts. My regiment was assigned tothe second which 
contained a great deal of open ground that the homeless people had 
utilized for camping. Our duties now consisted in policing the 
district and in organizing the campers and later in assisting to 
spread the relief work. 

In all the turmoil and confusion attendant on this calamity the 
enlisted men of the regiment displayed coolness and great tact and 
intelligence. They were necessarily separated from their officers 
and were often called upon to act promptly without instructions. 
As an instance: When my command was forced to the boats as 
I’ve described two or three men of one of the companies were lost 
we thought, until a few days later they were discovered at the foot 
of Jones Street in full and sole charge of a lot of Italians who had 
gathered there. These men, finding themselves thrown with the 
Italians, at once took command, organized a community and fed it 
from stores commandeered from near-by groceries, until supplies 
were furnished by the Government. 


Captain M. L. WaLKeEerR, Corps oF ENGINEERS, 
COMMANDING FORT MASON*. 


At about 5.15 a. M., April 18, 1906, I was awakened by terrific 
shaking of the house and rushed out. Upon inspection the damage 
to my house appeared very slight and I concluded that it was not a 
really severe shock and returned to my bed and fell asleep. 

About 6.45 a. M., April 18, 1906, I was awakened by a call at my 
door and found a civilian who said General Funston, Department 
Commander, ordered that I bring all available men to the Hall of 
Justice at once, and report to the mayor for duty, as the city was all 
in flames. Assuming that the message was all straight, I dressed 
hurriedly and sent orders for all officers and men to turn out in field 


*Copy of Official Report. 
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equipment and twenty rounds of ball ammunition. The command, 
five (5) officers and one hundred and fifty (150) men, moved out at 
7.15 A.M., about, leaving one (1) officer and necessary guard and 
working force to keep kitchens, quartermaster, commissary and 
stables running. 

At about 7.45 a. M., April 18, 1906, I reported to Mayor Schmitz 
at the Hall of Justice. He directed me to protect public and private 
property, and that I should go to the extent of taking life if neces- 
sary. The troops were disposed as follows: 

““C” Company; Captain Kelly, Lieutenants Barber and Emerson 
and seventy-five (75) enlisted men protecting the banking district 
along Montgomery Street and east for about three blocks. 

““D” Company; Captain Walker and Lieutenant Ehrnbeck and 
seventy-five enlisted men covering Market Street and one block 
north and south from Third Street to the City Hall, where were some 
seven million (7,000,000) dollars of city funds. 

This disposition was preserved until 6 Pp. m., April 18, 1906, al- 

though many other troops came into the same localities and every 
one joined in the work of guarding property and protecting citizens 
from their own rashness in going into and around burning and burned 
buildings and preserving order. No effort at fighting the fire was 
practicable as there was no water and no dynamite. 
.» At 6 p. m., having in the meantime been directed to report to 
Colonel Morris, Artillery Corps, for orders, we were withdrawn and 
the two companies patrolled Van Ness Avenue and the five streets 
west thereof from the burned district about Golden Gate Avenue to 
the sea. 

At noon, on April 19, 1906, we were hurriedly withdrawn by the 
Department Commander and returned to the post for sanitary work 
in connection with the camps for refugees in the vicinity, and also 
to protect the post in case of fire. In the meantime the headquar- 
ters of both Pacific Division and Department of California had been 
established at Fort Mason. 

The night of the roth, and all day of the 20th, people poured in 
upon us so that we were swamped. My men and officers were ex- 
hausted, having been steadily on the go for forty (40) hours and all 
were turned in for rest, a company of the Twenty-second Infantry 
taking guard of the post about 10 Pp. M., the roth. 

About 7 Pp. M., the rgth, I sent an officer to Admiral Goodrich, 
commanding naval forces, on the Chicago, and requested the use of 
a fire boat if it could be obtained. He had one report to me early 
on the 20th, and she took station at our wharf and laid two lines of 
hose up the hill. A fire engine and more hose was obtained from 
the city and as I had sufficient fresh water in my tanks to run the 
engines, the fire danger to the post was past. We, however, made 
arrangements to demolish all buildings near the post, if necessary. 
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All day of the 2oth the fire burned fiercely toward the post, and 
the Fire Department made use of my arrangements for water by re- 
laying the salt-water with their engines for about three-quarters (3/) 
of a mile up Van Ness Avenue, their engines being supplied with 
fresh water and coal hauled from the post by post teams. I am of 
the opinion that this was largely instrumental in saving the west side 
of Van Ness Avenue. By g P. M. the 2oth, the fire in this locality was 
under control and all danger past. 

Saturday morning the condition confronted us of more than 20,000 
people practically without food, water or shelter, and all energies 
were bent toward remedying this, the medical officers having taken 
up the matter of sanitation. Conference with the Navy developed 
that they could bring down from Vallejo ammunition barges carrying 
50,000 gallons of water. This they promptly did and they also in- 
stalled a hand pump on the dock and there was immediately ample 
fresh water for drinking and cooking. As soon asa barge was emptied 
the navy would send another. 

A relief steamer from Stockton came in Saturday night and de- 
livered quite a large supply of provisions and 1500 blankets and a 
little later a tug arrived with supplies of canned goods. A distribu- 
tion station was opened at the flagstaff and these supplies issued to 
applicants, each person being given enough for a good substantial 
meal. The 2oth and 21st, issues were made three times a day and 
after that only twice per day. 

In addition, each one of the companies doubled their kitchen 
forces, ran night and day, and fed the refugees hot meals as far as 
could be done. Every effort was made to secure tents and bedding 
and issues were made assoonas any weresecured. The ‘‘D’’ Com- 
pany established a mess for officers and civilian employees of the 
Headquarters, where about 250 people were fed daily. 

In the meantime ‘‘C’’ Company had entirely vacated its quarters, 
wherein an hospital was established, and ‘‘D’’ Company had turned 
almost all of its quarters over to women, children and old men. 

The next week, from the 2oth to the 29th, was spent in feeding 
and caring for the people, as outlined above, the usual guard duties 
being carried on and much police work being done. The enlisted 
men were assisted by about eight civilians employed in the ‘‘D”’ 
Company kitchen by the Department Quartermaster and also by 
six men for police work. 

During this period the dock here was used as a shipping point for 
getting the refugees out of the city and thousands were taken away 
each day, there being several steamers plying regularly, including one 
of the large ferry-boats. 

By the 29th the number of people around here was tremendously 
reduced and nearly ail had been concentrated in a camp established 
by the Twenty-second Infantry in the large grass lot which forms 
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part of the reservation. A regular water supply was arranged for 
the Government steamer Mifflin pumping our tanks full every day 
and issues of rations to refugees were largely cut down and the number 
fed at the company mess was much reduced. 

Conditions remained the same until Thursday, May 2d, when the 
Department of California moved Headquarters to the Presidio and 
the Pacific Division followed them on the 3d. At this same time a 
permanent relief station was established within a block of the post 
all relief supplies were turned over and all issues here ceased. 

Since that date the command here has been engaged in making 
repairs around the post, going over property and otherwise endeavor- 
ing to straighten out conditions. All storerooms had to be thrown 
open for occupancy by sick and injured people, nurses and physicians 
and endeavor is being made to recover property and cut down losses 
to a minimum. 

On April 22d Captain Kelly and Lieutenant Emerson were by 
me put on duty with the Division Engineer with a view of r hab- 
ilitating the city water supply. Afterward the military authorities 
not having taken charge of the water supply, these officers were 
assigned the construction of a permanent camp for refugees on Lobos 
Square, Captain Kelly being in charge. This work was brilliantly 
carried out and the camp, which accommodates about three thousand 
(3000) people, is practically completed, all tents being floored and 
cook and mess houses constructed and ranges installed. Owing to 
the confusion, the difficulty of getting any material was very great 
and too much credit cannot be given for the manner in which material 
was rustled and this work done. 

On May 6, 1906, I was ordered to turn out a detachment to 
demolish ruined buildings which were threatening transportation 
lines, which it was desirable to open at once. Lieutenant Emerson 
and twelve enlisted men were detailed for this work. Upon arriving 
down town, Captain Harts, of the Engineer Corps, joined the party, 
he having some time before been put on this duty and not relieved. 
Two buildings were taken down, the second one falling unexpectedly 
and catching Battalion Quartermaster-Sergeant Robbins, who was a 
volunteer, in the ruins. An eight-story front fell directly upon him 
while he was in the basement. Falling metal beams and fire-escapes 
protected him and when dug out he had not a broken bone, was 
merely bruised, and is to-day up and around. His escape was 
nothing short of miraculous. 

On May 7th and 8th, 1906, I was myself present with the detail, 
working in conjunction with Captain Harts; owing to the dangerous 
character of this work volunteers were called for and all the previous 
detail volunteered. All work desired of us was accomplished without 
loss or injury to either person or property. 

We are now down to garrison duty again, except that Captain 
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Kelly is putting the finishing touches to his camp, and Lieutenant 
Barber and five men are on detached service at Division Head- 
quarters, where they have been since May 3d. 

I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of the officers and men 
under me during this trying period. Every one has worked day and 
night, not a shirk or grumbler in the crowd, and none have spared 
themselves. A list of men deserving special commendation would 
be almost a duplicate of our rolls, special reports by all officers wil] 
be submitted in due time, and my special recommendation will be 
submitted after perusal of them. 

I have had a photographer out continuously since the quake and 
fire, and a number of pictures have been obtained which give an 
excellent idea of the extent and character of the damage, one being 
a panoramic view of the burned district. Owing to lack of water 
these cannot be forwarded now, but will be made the subject of a 
special report. 


Major C. R. Krautuorr, SuBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


On the morning of April 19, 1906, one of the many duties which 
the army assumed was the providing of food for the thousands of 
homeless and hungry people. Immediately after the earthquake 
Gen. Henry G. Sharpe, Commissary General, ordered Colonel Davis 
to ship 400,000 rations from Portland, Oregon, to San Francisco; 
Major Geary was ordered to ship 300,000 rations from Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and Captain Simonds was ordered to purchase 200,000 rations 
at Los Angeles and vicinity. The commissary storehouses at the 
Presidio, Fort Mason and Fort Miley were thrown open and rations 
issued to the hungry people. Bread in large quantities was baked 
and large kettles of coffee were made and distributed to the people. 
The following morning relief supplies began to pour in from neighbor- 
ing cities and the Subsistence Department at once began to receive 
the supplies and arrange them for distribution. 

The first depot was established at the Presidio. As food supplies 
began to pour in another depot was established at the Army Trans- 
port Dock, and still another at the freight yards of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, Fourth and Townsend Streets. After the 
first supplies were rushed to the people, distributing stations were 
established where the stores were received, sorted and piled as in a 
regular subsistence depot. Three large depots of food supplies were 
established, two by the Subsistence Department and one by the 
Citizen’s Relief Committee. The three depots were capable of re- 
ceiving rations for, and issuing to, 400,000 persons daily. Arrange- 
ments were made by which refrigerator cars could be switched to a 
central point so as to distribute 200,000 pounds of fresh beef daily, 
if necessary. Large bakeries, not injured by the fire, turned out 
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immense quantities of fresh bread, made from flour sent to the home- 
less people of San Francisco. 

Though large quantities of supplies were sent by rail and water 
for the relief of the hungry and homeless people, it became necessary 
to economize and carefully husband the supplies to prevent famine. 
The avenues of supply for a city of nearly half a million of people 
were closed suddenly and without warning; rich and poor, hospitals, 
asylums, department of public works—federal or municipal—had to 
look to relief stores to prevent hunger. Neighboring cities, to which 
the panic-stricken people fled, were supplied with relief supplies. 
Districts where many people assembled, having been driven from 
their homes by the devastating fire, would depend upon the food 
stations established by civilians, officers of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps and, in some instances, by enlisted men. Hundreds of car- 
loads of food supplies were received daily, and to avoid congestion 
were quickly unloaded, rushed to the depots and arranged for issue 
to the people of San Francisco. The officers of the Subsistence De- 
partment on duty handling relief supplies were Majors Krauthoff 
and Wilkins and Captains Edwards, Ferguson, Lawton, Simonds, 
Kilian and Bottoms. Lieutenant Waller, of the Artillery Corps, and 
Veterinarian J. H. Uri, of the Sixth Cavalry, rendered valuable as. 
sistance, as did Lieutenants Clark, Cheatham and Pyle of the Phil- 
ippine Scouts. Post Commissary Sergeants Byron K. Smith, Lucas, 
Downey, Sauser, Glenn, Kidd and Alles and the civilian clerks of the 
Depot and Purchasing Commissary performed very hard and arduous 
service in all instances. 


Mayor C. A. Devot, QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


At 5 o’clock on the morning of April 18th, San Francisco was 
following the usual course of supply and demand under systems 
which have grown up and been worked out for many years. The 
necessities of life were received and distributed as a matter of course; 
the vast system of machinery having been built up for many years 
on recognized lines, working smoothly and, apparently, with no 
effort. 

At 5.14 this whole system was suddenly thrown into chaos. All 
avenues of supply were closed, all existing methods disappeared, and 
humanity at large was suddenly confronted with all the primitive 
conditions of existence. They had practically no money, no clothes, 
no food, no water, no system, and practically no homes. Many 
thousands of these people had never dreamed of a condition of this 
kind, and knew nothing in regard to camping, getting food, cooking 
it and caring for themselves in various ways. They had to look to 
someone for relief. The great country at large responded generously, 
but the task of equally distributing the generous contributions, pro- 
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viding for the needy and preventing greed from those not in need of 
supply was gigantic. The method by which it was met by all con- 
cerned is a matter of history. Eight hundred and sixty carloads* of 
provisions, or approximately 21,500 tons of various stores and sup- 
plies, have been received to date, also nineteen steamer loads, ap- 
proximating 5700 tons. Delivery of all these has been taken, separ- 
ated into depots and distributed with as much discretion as circum- 
stances would permit; the depot quartermaster’s responsibility 
ending with the turning over to the depots—the perplexing problem 
of further distribution lying in other hands. 

On the morning of April 18th the Subsistence Department occu- 
pied the entire block back of the Palace Hotel, known as 36 New 
Montgomery Street—two stories and basement—as offices and store- 
room, also the buildings, six stories and basement, 633 and 635 
Mission Street. All these warehouses were filled with valuable Gov- 
ernment stores. They were all consumed by 12 o’clock, April 18th. 

All office records, however, and contents of safes were taken out, 
transferred to the Presidio, and saved, the work of transfer starting 
in shortly after daylight on that morning. 

Four large warehouses at the Presidio were untouched by fire 
and undamaged by earthquake. In these warehouses were 3000 
tents, 2000 blankets, ponchos and shelter tents. These were opened 
by the office force and immediately distributed, and were the means 
of relieving the first distress in the vicinity of the Presidio and Golden 
Gate Park. On Friday morning, April 20th, when the rain came 
down in a deluge, ponchos were issued freely and relieved a great deal 
of distress. 

Relief stores began to arrive by the zoth, and immediate plans 
were made to receive and distribute stores then known to have been 
shipped in more or less quantities. Folsom Street dock and the 
Presidio were selected as the two entering points for relief stores in 
the city of San Francisco. The Presidio was at first used as a dock 
for the exodus of refugees, but incoming freight and outgoing human- 
ity created such a turmoil that a plan had to be immediately devised 
by which freight came in at the Presidio and refugees went out at 
Mason. This relieved that situation. 

For the first two days the supply was from hand to mouth, direct 
from car to boat; from boat to dock; from dock into wagon, and from 
the wagon into the hands of the people; and the waiting multitude 
had to take what came first—whether it be sugar, bacon, flour or 
otherwise. To remedy this trouble, and to give more avenues of 
entry, Fourth and Townsend Streets was selected as another station 
for entry on the Southern Pacific Railroad, and Spear and Harrison 
Streets on the Santa Fé. 

In addition to these, three depots of supply were established, by 


*Since the number of carloads has increased to 1,20. 
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which the supplies could be removed to the dock and assorted into 
component parts of a ration as nearly as possible, so that distribution 
could be properly made. No. 1 was established at the gun sheds, 
Presidio; No. 2 as Spear and Harrison Streets (Haslett warehouse) 
and No. 3 at the Moulder School, Page and Gough Streets. These 
were subsistence depots and were supplied from Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, the Santa Fé at Spear and Harrison Streets, the Folsom Street 
dock and the Presidio dock. In addition there was the Lafayette 
Square Relief Association, Henry J. Crocker, president, an inde- 
pendent organization, at Lombard Street wharf. This association 
was given twelve cars daily. 

The distribution of clothing, tents, blankets, etc., was effected 
through the four warehouses at the Presidio and through two docks 
at the foot of Howard Street Nos. 8 and 1o (lying next to Folsom 
Street dock), and which the Harbor Commissioners permitted to be 
used for this purpose—one for tentage and equipage and one for 
forage, the Folsom Street dock being used for subsistence stores. 

The transportation problem had to be solved simultaneously 
with the other matters at issue, and resulted in the depot quarter- 
master establishing a corral near the warehouses at the Presidio, 
consisting of a pack train of 150 mules, fifty-eight army wagons, 
eleven trucks, sixteen spring wagons, fifty two-horse wagons and ten 
light wagons, or a total of 145 teams. Later these were drawn from, 
and a substation for transportation was established near the Folsom 
Street dock, consisting of eleven trucks and nineteen wagons. In the 
meantime these teams were utilized for carrying stores from the 
various docks and railroad depots to the supply depots. Later on 
the transportation for the supplies from the depots to the issuing 
stations was taken over by the depot quartermaster, who established 
an office at Hamilton Square for this purpose, employing an average 
of 140 teams daily. 


GENERAL LEE’s CONTRIBUTION. 


The public press in its periodical editions combined with the 
more formal records of institutions, municipalities, historians and 
others will duly set down the history of the great earthquake of 
April 18, 1906, in San Francisco, and the vast and disastrous 
fire that followed immediately in its wake. Cold and scientific facts 
will be faithfully recorded and kept, but the many thousands of 
individual experiences that went to swell the agg egated horror 
and terrible suffering to enormous proportions, beyond what the 
mind can conceive, will, in the main, remain buried in individual 
memories and private letters, leaving no traces of that vast sea of 
human misery that overwhelmed the population of that stricken 
city. 
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That through the agency of the JoURNAL OF THE MIL'TARY SERVICE 
INSTITUTION some sharp idea may be given its readers of the terrible 
train of disaster, desolation and distress that beset the people during 
the days succeeding the earthquake and fire I venture to place at your 
disposal extracts from some private letters received by me and my 
family. Many thousands of similar letters have surely reached 
friends of the sufferers, each describing individual experiences of a 


harrowing nature, and from these, if preserved, a more vivid picture 
may be obtained than can be had from the formal records. 

Written by observing and thoughtful persons cognizant of their 
own losses, but full of courage and hope, the reader may gather 
some idea of the situation. 

* * * * * 


San Francisco, April 23d, 1906 * * * ‘‘How appreciative 
we all are to be alive and with whole bodies and to still have our home 
over us, in spite of the fact that our business offices and factories are 
a flat ruin and indescribable desolation spread around us. I think I 
will commence at the beginning, so to speak, and tell you what has 
happened, for these last few days have seemed ages upon ages.”’ 


* * * * 


Last Tuesday evening, April 17th, was cool and pleasant, with 
just the faintest little breeze, and all the world was at the opera, for 
Caruso sung in ‘‘Carmen,’’ and “bright the lights shone on fair 
women and brave men.’’ The opera-house was packed from floor 
to gallery and many were standing. We returned home through a 
prosperous and peaceful city, and retired to sleep with the lightest 
hearts. At a quarter past five, from a deep slumber, we were awak- 


Bo 
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ened by the most terrific earthquake. The house was tossed first one 
way and then another, and the earth seemed to heave up and down 
until the entire building felt like a bounding steed, while the most 
awful roar, accompanied by the noise of falling chimneys and the 
straining timbers of the house, added a horror impossible to imagine. 
Awakening under what seemed to be the very wrath of God, I sprang 
from my bed and rushed into my son’s room. I did not have to open 
his door, and in an instant was by his side shouting, ‘‘Get up; get up; 
we must run for our lives.” I had to shout, the roar of the angry 
earth made it imperative. The boy could not get fully awake, but 
realizing that something dreadful was happening; threw his stron 
arms around me and drew me down to him, while he cried, “ 
mother, mother!’’ Trying to free myself and awake him at the same 
time seemed impossible, and I was about to clasp my arms around 
him and throw myself by his side, and so be hurled into eternity with 
him, when he a realized what was the matter and, loosing his 
tight grasp, bounded for the door. I preceded him, but in order to 
keep my feet had to steady myself by the foot of the bed, and I could 
not unlock the door until he came, when he opened it and, holding to 
one another, we arrived at the head of the staircase, where we were 
met by mother and my husband. Here he stopped for a second to tell 
me I must have a wrapper, but not daring to go back I opened a chest 
and drew from it a white evening cloak, and we then rushed down the 
stairs to the front door. All this time the earthquake continued 
violently, but it began to diminish as we reached the front door, so 
we stopped long enough to put on overcoats, and I a pair of Van’s 
overshoes, and at last we rushed on to the sidewalk as the earth became 
uiet. 
> To say that I was terrified gives you no idea of what I suffered 
in those fearful seconds—little spaces of time which seemed minutes 
upon minutes of terror. I do not fear death, but to be hurled into 
eternity as from a catapult is too dreadful, for the very Creator seems 
to turn his wrath upon unworthy humanity in these upheavals of the 
earth itself. Yet, with a terror that almost prevented my breathing, 
I noticed that things had fallen from a bookcase by the door and 
avoided stepping on them, for I thought they were broken glass. The 
house was light enough to see to move in for it was past sunrise, and 
while the curtains were drawn down, the hall windows gave us light 
enough to fly. Arriving outside, the most refreshing morning air 
greeted us, laden with the odor of roses—heliotrope, and the earth 
looked so serene with all nature smiling a welcome. We looked 
around; chimney pots were down in all directions, holes were in 
roofs, and we agreed that it had been dreadful in the extreme. We 
waited outside awhile, and everything being quiet, we stepped into 
the house, for night-clothes and overshoes just covering bare feet are 
rather cold, even with the addition of overcoats. We left the front 
door open and walked into the library, when a sharp, sudden quake 
came, of an instant’s duration, but that was enough to send us rushing 
out of the house. We came in for the second time and sat down, and 
a third sharp little jerk sent us flying again. This time we waited for 
a minute or two and came in, and then things seeming quiet we went 
upstairs for our clothes. We dressed in no time, quite leaving out 
washing, and then all went out to talk to our neighbors. We risked 
making a little fire in our range and had a small breakfast, which three 
of our neighbors shared. Then began a day of horrors. We looked 
over the house a little and found most bric-a-brac on the floor; all 
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bookcases were moved from the walls. One bookcase, fifteen feet 
long, of solid mahogany, filled with heavy books (over five hundred), 
was moved east and west along the wall, as we can see by the wall 
paper, and was finally left an eighth of an inch from the wall; all 
pictures were twisted; some things thrown over and, what was not 
discovered until to-day (it is now April 25th, just a week), both 
chimneys were broken off at the roof and have moved, one quite two 
inches, and yet they are standing, but must be taken down, and one 
of them taken down for at least one story if not two. 

But to return. As soon as possible on that dreadful Wednesday 
a.M., all San Francisco wasonthestreet. I mean this literally. I 
tried, while dressing, to telephone my sister, but the wires were dead. 
At once clouds of smoke began to arise, and by 1o or 11 o’clock 
our place of business was a flat ruin. Indeed, it was so far on fire by 
7 o'clock that one could not get within blocks of it. Added to this 
there was absolutely no water, for all the mains had been broken by the 
earthquake, and we just had to see the city burn up! A very small 
part is left; the fire line is twenty-six miles around, and includes the 
entire business part and much of the residence. We at once filled 
bath-tubs and ali vessels with water, and it was well we did, for water 
has been absolutely precious. All day, as the fire progressed, streams 
of people passed our hcvse hurrying to safety in the Presidio grounds. 
Whole families came, bringing, in a baby’s carriage or a child’s play- 
wagon, their few belongings. Worst of all were the women who were 
about to become mothers. Think of their state of mind and body. 
We could offer them nothing, for no one would take refuge in a house. 
The fire seemed to be going to the south, the cheaper part of town, 
and we were not apprehensive for hours of losing the city, but the wind 
changed, and we felt doomed. No one slept, and we camped on the 
sidewalk and watched the city burn and burn. It was still miles 
from us, but the sky was so light we could tell time with ease by our 
watches. That night seventeen people were at our sparsely set dinner 
table. Our house was a barracks for our friends’ things. It was 
thought the fire would not reach us, so valuable paintings, rugs, 
pictures, clothes, trunks, etc., filled our rooms, hall and basement. As 
our lower hall was also filled with beds you can imagine the confusion. 
During the first night an occasional bomb or explosion showed that 
buildings were being dynamited, but alltonopurpose. The wind con- 
tinued unfavorable, and the fire crept in the residence part as well as the 
business. The crackling and roar of this dreadful conflagration was 
fearful, while small earthquakes continued, and then, if one sat very 
still, it was almost always possible to feel a little continuous tremble— 
that earth quaking is indescribably awful. All this second day people 
passed on foot, in automobiles and in every imaginable vehicle, and 
dead ashes and cinders fell over us in thick showers. Water was so 
scarce we hardly dared drink as much as we wanted. The air was 
hot and dry, and the explosions were continuous. My husband’s 
mother’s house was burned to the ground and everything was lost, but 
a little jewelry and the horses and carriage. 

The night of Thursday was an anxious one for this household. 
We had three absolutely helpless women in the house, one with heart 
trouble who has been at death’s door. These three we kept in the house, 
the rest of us were up all night watching, for if the fire crossed Van 
Ness Avenue we knew we had to get out quick on account of our 
helpless burden. It did cross Van Ness in a few places, but it was 
practically stopped there. This was within exactly thirteen blocks from 
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our corner. It was anight of horrors; the explosions from dynamited 
buildings continuously rent the air and everything seemed on the 
brink of eternal doom. Friday we got rid of two of the old ladies by 
sending them to places of safety and we also got rid of two of the 
servants (not ours)—this was a great relief from responsibility. 

Saturday a. M. early, my sister and I started out to find the Presi- 
dent of the Orphan Asylum, as she is one of the directors. There are 
180 orphans, and all we knew was that the children were not burned 
and that the building had been wrecked by the earthquake so they 
could not go back to it. Every public square and park was packed 
with humanity—every street filled—every housé empty. 

From the first few hours of the fire the city was under martial 
law—thank God for that! With chaos around us we could feel sure of 
not being murdered or robbed with Uncle Sam’s soldiers on guard 
every few blocks. We could not so much as light a match in the 
house without being in danger of being shot at, and we could not light 
a fire of any kind inthe house. We did smuggle a little fire—that is an 
alcohol lamp—in daylight, for tea and coffee in the house, and we 
started a protected fire in the back yard and it was ordered out; but as 
soon as possible we were allowed fires in the street and for days we 
have cooked on a camp-fire in the street. There has been no tele- 
graph, telephone, market, postman or lights, and when I had reduced 
the family sufficiently to clean my teeth, yesterday, you have no idea 
what a luxury it was. 

This is Wednesday, a week from the earthquake, and though we 
now receive telegrams and they are delivered—at first when they 
came we had to go for them and many were lost. We have one mail 
delivered and collected a day, and for two nights past we were allowed 
candles until 10 o’clock. Of course it is impossible to imagine a city 
without a street car, without markets and with the whole business 
part in such a wreck and it nigh unto impossible to find a passage 
through it; yet so it is—a gigantic Pompeii. People have been 
killed—many of them by the earthquake—thousands homeless 
(our population is 500,000), yet through the mercy of our sister cities 
and Goverument we have been fed. No one is hungry; it has been 
wonderfully managed. Every day some friend of ours turns up and 
how glad we are to clasp the hands of a friend. There are a 
we have not heard from. Every one talks of a rebuilt city, althoug 
it seems so impossible after going over it as I have done fairly well. 
My husband and I have had a long talk and he has concluded to stay 
with it. If it goes ahead we will be on our financial feet; if it is con- 
sumed with a volcano we will die—God knows which. We want to 
live, but this is our home and everything that we have worked for is 
here. Last Tuesday night our house and lot was easily worth 
$45,000, today— ?—-vwell, we are alive and well and not maimed. We 
are grateful and thankful. We have had two shocks to-day; one 
just now, sharp. We all went for the outside, but every one seems 
to think the worst is over. 

* * * * * 


“San Francisco (partly), April 24, 1906.—Your telegram of the 
18th inst. received to-day. It was certainly ‘‘a cheering sight to 
see,”’ as it was the first from a distance after the catastrophe and we 
were all beginning to wonder where the sympathizers with our family 
were. 

First, no member of ours or my mother’s family was injured. 
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Second, my business place is wiped out of existence, but will pay 
its debts and have something besides its old site left, so will get out 
with honor. 

Third, my mother’s house with contents is gone. Contents of 
barn saved. 

Fourth, our home on Broadway was not hurt by fire and I believe 
not by the miserable earthquake, and I assure you it was miserable 
and no ‘‘child’s play.”” I do not know that I am brave, but I am 
phlegmatic and I hope no more will come my way. Poor had 
the worst of it as she could not waken — , while he realized that 
something terrible was wrong and held on to her with a vicelike grip. 
She had about resigned herself to go with him into the beyond, when 
he did waken. Imagine the condition of her nerves after that. 

We slept with our neighbors on the sidewalk the first two nights 
after the earthquake and have not quite wanted to sleep upstairs 
since. 

The fire line is twenty-six miles around. No water in some parts of 
the town yet. I think wenever would have pulled through without the 
United States troops, and wish the city were under martial law now. 
However, we are doing pretty well. Plenty to eat, but people will 
get tired of feeding us some day and then we may have trouble. In 
fact, trouble may come from any one of many sources, but we hope 
for the best. 

What I shall do myself I do not know, but am in no sense dis- 
couraged. This town surely will be rebuilt and I expect to be one of 
those to help do it. We have to cook on the curbstone yet and have 
no electricity and no gas. Water is precious. Fillmore is the main 
street just now. 

* * * * * 


(A week afterward.) 

Tuesday, April 24th. Now we are having one mail a day and 
telegrams in our district. We are safe, terribly frightened, but our 
house stood well. We have not undressed yet and are sleeping in the 
front parlor, close to the door. The earthquake did an enormous 
amount of damage—worst of all destroying the water mains, so 
when fire broke out there were no means of staying it. Can you im- 
agine the entire south of Market, Rincon Hill included, and out Market 
to beyond the Dolores Mission, burned down, all the way to the 
ferry; and then from Market Street to water front on the north and 
west to Van Ness Avenue absolutely gone save for a few walls? 
The scene of the conflagration and explosions of dynamite you cannot 
imagine. Below Van Ness there is not a bank, store, church, club, 
office, dwelling house or hotel—so the situation is a ruined city. No 
cars, no market, no telephone, no fires, no lights, no food to buy, very 
little water. People have to stand in line to get food to sustain life— 
camps everywhere, in Presidio, in the parks, on every spot. Free 
transportation to such as will go; none can come in without a pass. 
Yet in the midst of the horror humorous things take place. see 
one Chinaman on a box across the street cooking with a bright blue 
umbrella over his head. So, save to be killed or maimed, affairs 
could not be worse. You cannot imagine the horror of it all, but you 
can think out the desolation. 

At 11 o'clock last night we had a tremor; just afterward the 
notes of the bugle, clear and sweet, sounded taps. The military 
saved us. It has been our preservation from utter ruin. Than 
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Heaven for it, and that it was at hand to protect us from more 
desperate destruction from looters, thieves and ghouls. 

There was little loss of life from the earthquake in good houses, 
but in the cheap apartments it was worse. The wounded and dead 
were taken to the Mechanics Pavilion, and when that took fire they 
were moved to the Presidio, and the dead left to burn. Everybody 
is hunting shelter not only for themselves, but for horses and car- 
riages that have been saved. 

* * * * * 

April 29th—The confusion in my household has been worse than 
anything you can imagine. Before I had time to find places for 
other people’s papers, pictures, rugs, bedding, bottles, carvings, 
clothes (in bundles, sheets and valises) I had so many people to house 
and feed, including six servants,who with two exceptions became pros- 
trated and had to be taken care of. We had scarcely enough water 
to drink and our food had to becooked ina chafing dish, and on a 
tea-table alcohol lamp. No lights were allowed us, and as martial law 
mercifully prevailed (thank God for Uncle Sam’s troops) there was 
no fooling with orders. Before we were left alone word came that 
our houses were to be filled with the homeless. You know that 
the fire was just out when it rained. Well! it seemed a likely rumor, 
so we dumped our belongings into closets pell mell and locked them 
up. But we had only two or three nice people and some men 
friends, but no promiscuous crowd. Asaresult we cannot now find 
anything. Valuables were put in safest places—other clothes in 
valises ready to run with, for until we get water we are not safe 
from fire. Everyone cooking outside may set fire to things through 
carlessness. 

So far, I cannot sleep up stairs, I was so terrified by the galloping 
earth. Earthquakes are like hiccoughs—you find yourself waiting 
until the next comes and if it does not you fall to wondering why. 

You would be interested in hearing the business men talk. ge | 
are all confident that the city wili rise and be better than ever. 
have heard no word of complaint. It is simply wonderful. 

Our iceman and milkman turned up at last to our great joy. It 
was too funny to see rich men standing in line to get a loaf of bread 
or a piece of meat. One friend of mine stood an hour and a half, in 
a sealskin, jacket, to get a loaf of bread. There are many friends 
whose whereabouts we do not know. 

If we had investments elsewhere I think my courage would not 
be able to risk another such experience, but here is our home and 
our all and here we have determined to grow again with the city. 
When I hear the men talk I can believe, but yesterday when I sat 
on the ruins of the old home and saw as far as the eye could reach, 
in all directions, nothing but Pompeii, I must confess my courage 
had a check. Nothing but desolation—well, you cannot imagine it 
—it simply turns one to stone. I have no tears—there is no room for 
any emotion except thankfulness to have all my dear ones well and 
not maimed nor disfigured. 

* * * * * 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


Any paper is good enough on which to express the heart-felt- 
gratitude we owe to all the world, Words, in fact, were ‘‘joggled” 
out of much of their power and their meaning on April 18th, and we of 
San Francisco find ourselves with a new emphasis added to our 
heart beats, and with weakened words in which to translate the song 
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our hearts so deeply, so gratefully, sing to the dear ones who so 
keenly sympathized with us and so generously helped our needs. 
In my mind, nothing stands out with such prominence as the 
heights and the glory of human nature shown by our disaster. Man 
is greater, bigger, better than most of us, I fear have been prone to 
think. You who have seen men under the supreme test of war have 
a better idea of the real worth; we of peace need some great cataclysm 
to awake us to the true meaning of the heart of man. The actions of 
the world, both inside and without our city’s walls, were most inspir- 
ing. I feel that the new faith that has come to us all was almost 
worth the price. Man has within him more of the godlike than our 
poets have dreamed or seers taught. High and low, rich and poor, 
age, virtuous and vicious, in face of the basic facts of life, are noble, 
good and true. Our mayor cameout nobly. He sank at once all 
politics, all personal feelings, and worked heart and soul for the 
public good. No man has fought him in the past harder than I, and 
now no man more freely or more fully gives him credit. It would 
have done ze heart good to see everyone respond to the call—to see 
the petty things of life thrown aside—the petty jealousies wiped out— 
and everyone with might and main working for the common good. 
No less would it have done your heart good to see the way in 
which the sturdy Western stock, you know so well. turn to help itself. 
We had over a hundred thousand men, women and children rendered 
homeless by the fire; we had another hundred thousand scared 
from their homes by the earthquake. Out into the open, almost be- 
fore one can tell it, were all these people. And yet, almost as if by 
magic, shelters were arranged, camp-fires started, and order came out 
of chaos. As you know, many thousands of our people had camped 
out before, and they were at home in the open—at home and un- 
daunted. I amsure your admiration would have been won. All day 
Wednesday and far into the night, all day Thursday and far into the 
night, and away into Friday and Friday night—westward, westward, 
southward, southward streamed the people—old men, old women, 
dragging their trunks along the sidewalks—incessantly the sliding, 
grating sound. I hear it yet; men and women loaded down with 
bundles, some carryng them on poles stretched from shoulder to 
shoulder; some on toy wagons piled high, some on loaded baby car- 
riages, some in wagons, some in automobiles, some in wheelbarrows, 
some in pushcarts—a grim procession driven forth by irrevocable 
decree’ out from their homes, devastation, ruin behind, and yet there 
was no panic, no hysteria. It was like unto the retreat of a mighty 
army in good order under the direction of a master general—an 
army that retreated without rout, undefeated in its purpose to return 
—to return and plant its banners on the very ground from which 
the foe had driven it. And above all, through all, in all, was a strong 
spirit of helpfulness, kindliness, lend-a- handness—everyone helping 
everyone else—a common cause, a common brotherhood facing a 
common doom—all with a courage that ennobled. * * * 


FEDERAL, STATE, MUNICIPAL AND AMATEUR GOVERNMENT, 


During the period when San Francisco lay at the mercy of the 
flames there was a temporary paralysis of civil government. There- 
upon the federal arm was extended. The authorities of the San 
Francisco military posts at once took charge of the distracted city— 
presumably at the request of the municipal authorities, though that 
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question is still an open one. Governor Pardee hastened to call on the 
National Guard, and at once sent the militia toSan Francisco. There 
was also organized a committee or citizens’ body called variously a 
“‘Committee of Safety" or a ‘Vigilance Committee.’"’ Before 
twenty-four hours had passed there was presented the curious spec- 
tacle of a city patrolled and guarded by Federal troops, State troops, 
municipa! police, and amateur ‘safety committees.” As a result 
there was continual friction and many clashes of authority. Generals 
Greely and Funston commanded the Federal troops. Governor 
Pardee commands the State troops, and Mayor Schmitz is in charge 
of the municipal police. All seem to have acted with discretion and 
consideration, and to have avoided causes for friction, but it was not 
always so with their subordinates. As a result, the citizens of San 
Francisco, who were irritated by what they considered reckless 
shooting and tyrannical treatment, demanded the removal of the 
National Guard. Governor Pardee warmly resented this aspersion 
on the character of the State troops, and up to the present writing 
has refused to remove them. Mayor Schmitz disavows any reflec- 
tions on the State troops, and speaks highly of their conduct. The 
charges made against them have come apparently from individual 
citizens and groups of citizens, and not from municipal officials. 
General Greely has scrupulously refrained from interfering in this 
controversy. He has tactfully yet persistently maintained that his 
forces have been called in by the municipal authorities, and that he 
has been acting entirely with them, and, in a sense, under their 
direction. * * * 

It is curious to note how in half a hundred years the people of this 
country have turned instinctively from their own weak “‘citizens” 
patrols” and ‘‘guards,” ‘‘vigilantes’’ and ‘‘safety committees” to 
the protection of the powerful federal arm. It shows how the city 
and the State are becoming mere organic cells in the great organiza- 
tion we call our Federal Union. (The Argonaut.) 


=) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
PATRIOT.* 


CONTRIBUTED BY COLONEL JOHN H. Cater, U. S. Army.f 


OL. JEDUTHAN BALDWIN, of the Engineers in the War 
for American Independence, was born at Woburn, Mass., in 
1730, and was the third of five sons of Isaac Baldwin, formerly 
of Sudbury, Mass. 

He was a captain in Col. Josiah Brown’s regiment in the ‘ Ex- 
pedition to Crown Point” during the ‘French and Indian War,” 
1755-63. The chronicles say of him during this period, that “he 
was much beloved by his men for his care and consideration of them,”’ 
that ‘‘the hospital stores at Fort William Henry (at the head of Lake 
George) being exhausted, he turned over to the hospital his private 
stores for the benefit of the sick.”” That he was a man (at that time 
25 only) of considerable determination of character is evinced 
from the fact, that being wounded in one of his legs, a ‘‘committee 
of surgeons” determined that it must be amputated. On being so 
informed he rose up in his bed and declared, with his sword drawn, 
that ‘‘any man who attempted to bind him would do so at the peril 
of his life,’’ that, ‘‘if he had to go he wished to go altogether.”” The 
leg was not amputated, but was saved to him to do excellent and 
arduous service as an engineer officer in the Revolutionary Army, 
first at the ‘‘Siege of Boston,”’ 1775-76, then at New York, Long 
Island and Governor’s Island, and afterward with the Northern 
Army at Ticonderoga and vicinity under Generals Schuyler, St. 
Clair and Gates, and with the rearguard, directing the obstruction 
of the roads and the advance of Burgoyne to his destruction. He 
was present at the surrender of that officer and his army at Saratoga. 
In 1780-81 he was stationed with his regiment of ‘‘sappers and ar- 
tillery artificers’’ near Tarrytown on the Hudson River, and the 
coffin in which Andrét was buried was made by one of his artificers. 
He was retired in 1782, and died in 1788 from exposure and hardship, 
incident to the service, in his fifty-eighth year. 

He was a member of the ‘“‘Committee of Correspondence,” Sep- 
tember 12, 1774, and a ‘‘delegate tq the Provincial Congress,’’ Sep- 
tember 26, 1774. 

Colonel Baldwin's family were conspicuous in the early annals 
of our country. Two of his brothers, Naham and Isaac, served 


*The complete Diary will soon be published in book form by the De Busian Club of 
Bangor, Maine. 

+ Great-great-grandson of Colonel Baldwin. 

tSee article on André in Journal M. S. I. vol. 34 p. 480. 
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through the French and Indian War of 1755-63, the latter as a mere 
boy. At the beginning of the ‘‘War for Independence,” Isaac 
raised a company and brought it to Cambridge in the spring of 1775. 
While encamped there, a tender belonging to the British fleet got 
aground on the Chelsea ferry ways, when Baldwin, with twelve men, 
after taking out her guns and sails and other articles,burned her (by 
throwing lighted hay through the cabin window)* under a heavy 
fire from a British man-of-war. The party got safely away, with the 
casualities of four (4) men wounded. At the Battle of Bunker Hill 
he was shot through the breast, but loaded and discharged his musket 
three (3) times after he was wounded; and when his men were carry- 
ing him off the field he exhorted them to fight, saying that “ they 
would win the day and that he would be with them directly.” He 
died that night. 

Col. Loammis Baldwin, a cousin of Col. Jeduthan Baldwin, as 
a captain of a Woburn (Mass.) company, harassed the British col- 
umn with his company as they were falling back from Lexington 
and Concord, losing several men in the action. He was a lieutenant- 
colonel at the Battle of Bunker Hill. He was the cultivator of the 
“Baldwin apple” on his place at Woburn. 

Col. J. Baldwin’s cousin, Samuel, was a captain in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, while another cousin, of the same name, and a Presby- 
terian clergyman, was a Whig of such pronounced zeal, that it is said 
‘he carried his arms to church with him” and on Thanksgiving Day, 
1775, while addressing the Throne of Grace, he thanked the Lord 
that ‘‘ there was sufficient hemp in the Colonies to hang all the Tories.” 


JOURNAL KEPT BY CAPT. JEDUTHAN BALDWIN WHILE ON THE EXPEDI- 


TION AGAINST CROWN POINT, 1755-56. 
* * * * * 
Fort William Henry, Dec., 1755. 
tst. I worked at clearing out the parade. Carried the chips be- 
yond the gate and on to the wall beyond. 

2. Drew the timber off the parade and on to the wall & hauled logs 
out of the lake for boards. 

3. The Col. moved into his house. I was pulled down with others 
by a . = The well laid out. Brot. into camp 187 oxen. 

4. Thanksgiving day at N. Brookfield (Mass., his home) I was 
Comdg. Officer for today and had the care of killing the cattle. 
Killed a large no. Laid the sills of our house. 

5. Went to killing cattle with all the men. The drovers went off. 
Capt. Fay went off home with many of the sick. 

6. Went to work at my house. baste Stone died and was buried. 
The rest of the cattle are ill. 

7. Worked on my house. 

8. I was Officer-of-the-day. The beasts cut up & salted. Capt. 


*See Frothingham’s “Siege of Boston,” p. rro. 
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Whitney lodgd. in his house. Several horses came in for Col. Troy 
and the sick. My chimney began. Maj. Kingsbury moved into his 
house yesterday. Pleasant weather. I was very poorly. Went to 
David Stone’s funeral who died in the morning. 

9. Worked at my house. Cut & salted beef. 

10. Finished my house & moved in. Several horses came from 
Conn. for the sick. Heard of Col. Bagley at Ft. Edward. 

11. Wecleared the parade. Hadallthemenunderarms. Moved 
S. Brown, Corpl. Metcalfe, Thos. Layton & Benj. Dolker out of the 
Fort, sick. ent to meet Col. Bagley 2% miles down toward Fort 
Edward. 

12. Hauled in Col. Plasted’s house for a guard-house. 

13. Threw chips out on to the wall to make room for the beef. 
Taken sick in afternoon* had 2 blisters drawn & poulticed. Exceed- 
ing bad in the evening. 

15. Being Sabbath. I was worse. A slow fever with extreme 
pains in my head & body. I continued losing my strength & flesh 
till the 28th day by which time I was brot almost to the gates of the 
grave, but God appeared for me and blessed the means used for my 
recovery. I had two Drs., Bliss & Gott. I was well taken care of 
and my fever broke ye 28th of Dec. & then I began to recover and 
gained strength slowly till Jan. roth, 1756. 


1756 
Jan. 11th, 

Being Sabbath it was spent in preparing letters, and much (as in 
many times past) in labor. 

12. Being the 30th day since I walked abroad. Blessed be God 
for his great goodness in raising me from a bed of sickness to such a 
measure of health, that I have been able this day to walk out of doors, 
This morning when the gun fired (reveille) Lieut. Smith & 8 men went 
off after Sergt. Miller who had received a flesh wound in the leg by 
the carelessness of one of the men. For Albany with letters. 

13. Went abroad & was very comfortable. Dr. Bliss came from 
Ft. Baward. 

14. Capt. Ingersoll came from Albany bringing me 2 letters, one 
from my father (Isaac Baldwin) and one from my uncle. Showers 
all day. 

15. My brother Naham Baldwin was drooping and took physick. 
Pleasant weather. 

16. Pleasant weather. 

17. It snowed. Jas. Clark died. Son of John Clark. Belongs 
in Pelham & came into the army from Chester. A post with private 
letters went off in the night. 

18. Being Lord’s Day. Was Officer of the Day. No publick 
work done. All was still and it seemed a little like Sabbath. the most 
like it of any since I have been here. Jas. Clark was decently in- 
terred. A Spring-like day. Dr. Bliss went to Fort Edward. 

19. Went the grand rounds. In the morning about 6.30 we were 
alarmed by Capt. Rogers firing as he came in on the Lake (from ye 
Lake Champlain) where he took 2 prisoners & brot. them in with him. 
It rained. I began to draw a plan of the Fort (William Henry). 

20. Awetday. Ascout chased by the Indians at S. Bay, W. from 
Ft. Edward. 
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21. Cold & cloudy. Capt. Rogers lost a man yt.* went into Fort 
Edward. 

22. Pleasant day. Finished ye well. At night we had a dance. 

23. Finished the plan of the Fort. Was officer-of-the-day. 

24. Fetched wood over the Lake. Wind S. & warm. 

25. Being Lord’s Day it was spent as with many others. Put- 
nam punished for disobeying. 

26. Lt. Smith came from Albany with letters. 

30. Capt. Rogers with 50 men went a scout. 2 of them returned in 
evening. 

Jan. 31. Two of the gunners deserted, & were brot. back abt. 
1 hour after. 

Feb.1. Lt. Woodwell & 16 of the carpenters went home & carried 
2 prisoners to Albany. 

5. Capt. Rogers came in with one prisoner. Left one sick. 6 
wagons came in. 

6. I went to bring in the sick. Saml. Lion was drowned. 5 of 
my men went down in the wagons. Saml. Sheppard, Wm. Barret, 
Beniah Hudson, Jesse Fletcher and Francis Fletcher went home. 

7. Nothing doing!! 

8. Being Lord’s Day. The hospital begun, ground laid out. 

12. I went a scout with 21 men on to the top of the mountain. 
Sergt. Cellbrook in ye dungeon. 

14. John Doty put under guard. 

15. Being Lord’s Day, all recreation as well as labour forbidden. 
Ensign Fales died & was buried. John Doty tried & received 10 
lashes. 

Feb. 16.—I had a letter from S. Baldwin. Capt. Whiting went 
to Fort Edward. 

17. 25 wagons came in. Shot at marks. 2 Frenchmen came 
from Crown Point. 

18. The wagons went off. Lt. Brown & the 2 Frenchmen to 
Albany. 

19. I went to Capt. Rogers’ to dinner. 

20. Capt. Whiting with Capt. Engen came up. 

21. I went with Capt. Whiting to Ft. Edward, abt. 11 P.M. with 
16 men. 

22. Being Lord’s Day, I tarried at Ft. Edward. People very 
mad that Capt. Whiting went home. 

23. At Ft. Edward. In the afternoon I went with 6 gentlemen 
to find a road down the river. Returned at night. Went to ye 
Coffee House with ye gentlemen. Rev. Mr. Norton came to ye Fort. 

24. Set off for Ft. William Henry with 16 men. Capt. Putnam 
& 1o men for S. Bay & Fort Wm. Henry, & to Caralong. He came 
with me 4 miles & then turned off E. forS. Bay. I got home at sunset. 

27. Three or four days of cold weather. Capt. Putnam came in. 

28. We fixed for a scout of 15 days. 

29. Capt. Putnam joined. Capts. Rogers & Parker & I marched 
with 60 men toward Crown Point. N. N. E. 12 miles. 

Mch. 1.—Crown Point. We sent pack 5 of our men not well 
Marched N. 10 miles. Saw a wolf chase a deer into the water. 
Passed Capt. Putnam's entreciel where were the Indian’s town of 
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trade, mass house, crop & camps, all standing. Very fine land. 
N. N. W. 4 miles. 

2. We set out abt. sunrise and marched over a large mountain 
called Parker’s Mtn. Travelled N. all day abt. 10 miles. Campt. 
on the low lands. Lodgd. not on feather beds but on hemlock 
boughs. 

3. Set out with sun abt. an hour high, travelled N. by W. 7 miles. 
Over several large mountains this day. In the after part of the day 
we marched N. N. E. 6 miles. Snow fell abt. 4 inches deep which 
made it very slippery and wet. 

4. Travelled N. E. 11 miles. 

5. Marched N. E. till abt. 11 a.m. and then we came in sight of 
Crown Pt. 8 miles. Then we altered our course & marched N. 6 
miles. Lodgd. in sight of Crown Pt. without fire. Snowed in fore- 
noon. 

6. About 2 A.M. as we went across the Lake in order to *way lay 
a road on the E. side (for by information we expected to find a vil- 
lage on the W. side abt. 10 or 15 miles down from Crown Pt. butthere 
is none). Capt. Rogers fell off a ledge of rocks into the Lake, 26 ft. 
but with much difficulty he got out, but it prevented our crossing 
this morning as the ice was too weak. 

7. Moved to the edge of the Lake, % a mile, to try to get over. 
Capt. Rogers went with 3 men abt. 3 a.m. to see if the ice would bear 
but found it too weak. We concluded to go and way Jay from Crown 
Pt. to the Caralong. Marched S. 12 miles to the road when we lay 
just below the village till into night. 

8. Abt. 4 A. M. we marched to 1% miles of the upper village. 
We hid our packs in a barn on the Point. The fields were plowed, we 
went through making a large track. I stayed in a house with 23 men. 
Capts. Rogers, Parker & Putnam kept in a barn abt. 80 rods N. E. 
with 34 men, expecting every moment to take a prisoner. Capts. 
Rogers & Parker went a scout this day but could find nothing of 
the French, out of reach of their cannon. We kept very close till 
dark without victuals or drink. Abt. 9 P.M. we set fire to 9 barns & 
2 houses. In the barns were large quantities of wheat, oats & pease. 
Then we came off abt. 4 miles. In the 2d barn set on fire was an 
Indian alseep. He was so badly burned we had to carry him. 
Lodgd. in wet land. Lay cold. 

9. Marched S. 18 miles, wading thro. a river and carrying the 
burnt Indian. We followed the enemy several miles. Lodgd. 
without fire. 

10. We concluded to leave Capts. Putnam & Rogers & 6 men and 
the Indian, in order to find a good wagon road to or by the Caralong, 
and I was to lead the scout home and send down batteaux on the 
Lake for them. Travelled S. W. 6 miles, crosst. the notch of the 
mountains, mchd. W. 3 miles, came to Putnam’s brook, & mchd. S. 
6 miles. Crossed a road the Fr. & Indian scout of 160 men had made 
the day before who were alar med bythe great fires seen at Crown Pt. 
on Monday evng. and embarked in their canoes at daybreak Tuesday 
morning. We lay abt. % mile from where the French campt on 
Tuesday night. They wrote on the trees ‘if they catch us they 
would burn us or we should them directly.”” Lodgd. this night with- 
out camp. 
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11. Mchd. S. S. W. 18 miles & got to Ft. Wm. Henry abt. 2 
P.M., the men very weak & faint, having had nothing to eat for some 
time. 

Mch. 13. The men under arms. Col. Bagley’s letters recd. & one 
of ye Court Accts. 

14. Being Lord’s Day, writing letters tosend home. Hardly any- 
thing of religion to be seen. Capts. Rogers, Putnam & Smith came 
home abt. 1 a.m. Capts. House, Ingersoll & Mason set out for 
Boston. 

15. Capt. Rogers set out for Boston abt. sunset, Capt. Putnam to 
the other Fort. 

16. Nothing remarkable happened. Ensign Taylor set out for 
Ft. Edward with 25 men to bring up *sauce to this Fort, Wm. Henry. 

17. The Mohawks went scouting. Set our pots for fish, it being 
very pleasant weather. 

18. All hands getting wood, 4 of the Mohawks came back. 

20. Ensign Taylor came in from Ft. Edward with sauce. , 

21. Being Lord’s Day. Cloudy. 

22. Cleared out all the barracks. Men shifted. 

23. Salting beef & pitching tents. 

24. It snowed. The 4 Indians came in from Ticonderoga with a 
French scalp, also information of 3 large parties coming out from that 
place lately. 

25. There came in 20 odd wagons loaded with salt, chiefly. Salt- 
ing beef under supervision of Lieuts. Wade & Smith. News of Oswego 
being attackt. 

26. All hands getting wood. All but 3 of the wagons went down 
with Lt. Smith. Sergt. Peter Feneson went home. Abt. 2 o’clk. we 
were alarmed by the firing of the Mohawks who went down with the 
wagons. Sent 2 men down to Ft. Edward to see what the news was. 

27. All hands salting beef. A scout of 43 men from Ft. Edward 
came in abt. 3 o’clk. bringing news that the Indians had scalpt. 2 
men belonging to Ft. Edward abt. 5 milesdowntheriver. They were 
in a boat, fishing. They were killed abt. 5 p.m. Lieut. Smith re- 
turned with 8 or 10 wagons loaded with rum, molasses and sugar. 
The scout from Ft. Edward went directly up the Lake in batteaux in 
order to way lay nigh the mouth of Wood Creek. We sent a scout, 
Lt. Poor with ro men, down the W. side at 8 p.m. 

28. Being Lord’s Day. All hands cutting wood, the wagons 
bringing it home in the forenoon and beating up for volunteers in 
P.M. Two men from Ft. Edward this morning bringing news of 300 
of the enemy waylaying the road between Ft. Edward & Crown Point. 
A Mohawk came from Gen. Johnson but brings no news. We sent 
4 men abt. noon in a birch canoe to overtake the party that went out 
yesterday. 

29. All hands getting cooper stuff. The scouts came in at night. 

30. All hands getting cooper stuff. Capts. Grant & Hotby with 
their party went to Ft. Edward. 

31. Snowed. 2 men to Albany. 

April 1. Very cold. 

. hag Capt. Parker went after cooper stuff with all hands but got 
ittle. 

3- Went after cedar for whaleboats. 

4. Being Lord’s Day, I served the Lord with all my might. 
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5. All hands at work. I hewed cedar logs to be sawed. 

6. Went in the barge with Lieut. Poor & others, for pleasure. 
Very squally, and bad sailing. 

7. Went over the Lake after cooper stuff. Lieut. Ogden came up 
& brot. the sorrowful news of the death of Dr. Saml. Brigham of 
Marlboro. 

8. Lt. Ogden off for Albany. I recd. 2 letters yesterday & 2 this 
A.M., 2 from my father, 1 from my uncle, Saml. Baldwin & 1 from 
John Martyn, Jr. Joe. Bush died. 

g. Went over the Lake for cooper stuff. Set a sotpitt. in the 
afternoon. 

10. Went down the Lake to Wheeler’s Isld. after hoop poles with 
Lt. Smith, Ensigns Sellou, Taylor & Glassner. A campaign went with 
the barge & 4 batteaux. 

11. Jas. Archibald, Jas. McNeill, John Mitchell, Isaac Calton 
(Londonderry) of Springfield, Johnathan Sillaway, Wm. Bennet of 
Framingham (Sergts.) set out on a scout down the Lake. 

12. Monday, to minutes past 4 A.M. the sentries heard 3 or 4 
guns fired down the Lake, & soon after a volley of 30 or 40 guns. 
After that several scattering shots. We concluded McNeil was beset 
& sent Lt. Poor with 9 men down in 2 batteaux to see what the firing 
was. They left at 6 a.m. & returned at 2 p.m. with the bodies of 
McNeil, Calton and Bennet which they found dead on an island 2 
miles down the Lake. They were all stript, shot & scalpt & cut in the 
most awful manner. We doubled our guards this night. A post 
went down under Sergt. Allen. We suppose the other 3 are taken 
or killed as they are not found. 

13. Sgt. Akins came in, inthe morning. Inthe p.m. we fitted up 
our guns, & abt. dusk, Sgt. Darling with 7 men went a scout. on the 
E. mountains. He with his men saw many of the enemy down the 
Lake and heard more. Several of them followed them up within 
half a gunshot of the Fort. We find an alarm at 8.15 P.M. 

14. Sgt. Allen came fast from Ft. Edward with one man. More 
left at 12 p.m. & reached here at 3 a.m. We fired another alarm at 
4.30 A.M. Cleaned up the arms, filled sand bags, and made all possi- 
a paacemees for an attack. The enemy appear very bold & 

aring. 

15. Along storm of rain holds for several days in which time they 
make no appearance. A .N. E. blow which caused the Lake to run 
very high, and continued till the 2oth. 

21. All the officers of the garrison agreed to take their turns to 
stand, one in each bastion, 2 hrs. at a time every night, all night. 

22d. Sgt. Akins went to the other Fort (Darling) shot at the 
French on the upper Island. Saw the smoke of a camp on the side 
of the mountains. 

23. Heard dog bark. J. Fletcher died. 

24. Lieut. Rogers came up with 20 men, 5 of our Sergts. 

25. Lord’s Day. Sent 2 men to Albany at night. 

26. The men slung their packs to go home. 

27. Caught a large no. of fish. Cleared the garrison. 

28. Saw batteaux & canoes go off from the upper Isld. Abel 
Brown died & was buried ye same day. 

30. A post from Albany brings news of relief coming. 
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May 1. A rainy day. 
2. Being Lord’s Day. Saw Indian canoes down ye Lake. 


3. Cleared out ye Garrison. 

4. Jas. Fowler died in the morning at 4. 

Capt. Baldwin’s diary of the Campaign ends with the entry of 
May 4th, 1756, the time of his regt. having expired. It is a singular 
fact that 20 yrs. after he campaigned in that same region as Col. & 
Chief Engineers with Schuyler St. Clair & Gates. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


PLAN FORT WILLIAM HENRY. 
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After crayon by d’Almaigne. 


NATHAN S&S. JARVIS, 
Surgeon U. S. Army 1833-1862. 
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AN ARMY SURGEON’S NOTES OF FRONTIER SERVICE, 1833-48. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CAPTAIN NATHAN S. Jarvis, U. S. A. 
(Lievt.-Cor. N. G. N. Y.) 


R. N. S. JARVIS, Surgeon U. S. Army, was appointed to the army 

from New York State in 1833, was promoted to the grade of sur- 

geon in 1838 and died during the Civil War while Medical Di- 

rector of the Department of Maryland. He was a native of New York, 

where he was, for a time, a student in the office of the famous surgeon, 
Dr. Valentine Mott. 

He was the grandson of Capt. Nathaniel Jarvis of the Continental 
Army, who participated in the battles on Long Island and New Jersey, 
but succumbed to the hardships and exposure at Valley Forge. Dr. Jar- 
vis was a veteran of the Seminole and Mexican Wars and saw much 
service among the wild Indian tribes in the Northwest and the Southwest. 
He was present at all the battles in General Taylor’scampaign in north- 
ern Mexico. 

A facile writer, earnest student and keen observer, he was able to con- 
tribute generously to lay and scientific papers. 

Dr. Jarvis left a lasting impression upon the old army by his genial and 
kind heart, his sterling rectitude and devotion to duty. Veterans of the 
Rebellion will recall the Jarvis General Hospital in Baltimore named by 
the War Department, after his death as a tribute to his faithful services. 


(CORRESPONDENCE, 
Fort SNELLING, UPPER MISSISSIPPI, 
October 10, 1833. 
* * * * * 

As to news, little can occur in this distant region, secluded from 
the world. We pass our time something in the way of exiles, banish’d 
from the pleasures and I may add follies of civiliz’d life. Still there 
are charms even in savage life and the wilderness, as proof of which 
there are many men in this country acting as Indian traders and pos- 
sessing talent who after accumulating fortunes by the profits of the 
trade, marry Indian wives and settle themselves down for life, 
abandoning any idea of ever returning to the places of their birth or 
their friends. If we have but little news here we occasionally, altho’ 
rarely see a straggler in this distant region, not travellers nor traders, 
but those idle wandering fellows who have no home and going they 
know not where (nor do they care) and without any earthly motive. 
Two such arrived here this summer and both from the State of New 
York. One of them in a log canoe paddling alone all the way against 
the strong current of the Mississippi and part of the time without any- 
thing to eat. His object he stated in coming here was to see the 
country and fight the Indians. To gratify his last ambition they 
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persuaded him to enlist. The other’s motive was likewise to see the 
country and he said he came from New Windsor, N. Y. He had 
neither shoes, clothing or provisions and was anxious he said to go 
further on to the Red River settlement* a distance of nearly 800 miles 
thro’ numerous bands of hostile Indians, who would have scalp’d 
him before he had got half the way if he ever got so far without starv- 
ing. He concluded, however, to remain here at present and chop 
wood at 50 cts. a day, a business to which he says he was brot up.’ 
There is ambition and enterprise for you. A missionary or more prop- 
erly a teacher by the name of Ayres, sent out by Amer. Board of 
Missions, arriv’d here a day or two ago from 300 miles east in the 
Chippeway country, where he is stationed with a wife and young 
woman as teacher in the midst of savages, this being the nearest post 
: him where there is a white man. He came for provisions and 
etters. ... 

My expenses at this post including mess, servant, washing, horse 
keeping, etc., amount to about $25 amonth. My pay is $82 a month 
and I likewise receive $100 a year from the Indianagent for attending 
sick Indians and about $100 more from private practice, making in all 
nearly $1,200 a year. . . . I have one of the best rooms in the garri- 
son, the hospital range being built of stone. But what is of more 
importance in this climate and such winters as we have here, is that 
we received this summer between thirty and forty large stoves for 
the use of the garrison. Speaking of winter, everything betokens its 
near approach. Immense flocks of wild geese and myriads of ducks 
flying south. More are kill’d than are count’d. The ducks are the 
finest I have ever eaten. The winter generally sets in the beginning 
of November, when everything remains in thick ribb’d ice until nearly 
the middle of April. What think you of the thermometer being as 
low as 30 degrees below zero? Such is the case every winter in this 
climate. We keep a regular diary of the weather at the posts, con- 
sequently I know the state of the weather, by referring to the book, 
ever since the post was established. Last winter the thermometer 
for every day during the month was nearly ten degrees below zero. 
2000 cords of wood are generally consumed during the winter at the 

t. 

As to your inquiry respecting my rank, medical officers do not, 
as it were, belong to the line of the army, but the general staff and 
rank accordingly. The only occasion in which their rank is bro’t 
in with that of the line is in choice of quarters and then it depends 
on length of service whether a surgeon rank with a major or captain 
or assistant with captain or lieutenant. As to how the Sabbath is 
observed here, the only way it is known is by a relaxation of the men 
from their daily fatigue duty (not garrison duty) and Sunday inspec- 
tion. Otherwise it is unknown here— 


The sound of the church going bell 
These rocks and these valleys ne’er heard. 


and by a late general order it will be some years before any of us hear 
the signal of civiliz’d life, for no officer can have a furlough for seven 
months until six years’ service. The officers are very agreeable men, 


*An Irishman told him that it was a beautiful country and he might take ship from there 
to any part of the world, though the nearest point to the ocean from thence (it being the heart 
of the Northwest country) must be 4000 miles, unless it be the Arctic Ocean, which is perhaps 
nearer. 
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altho’ too much addicted to cards, which is the prevailing vice in all 
these outposts where men are shut out from amusements during the 
long and severe winters. We have almost all trades among the men 
here, as shoemaker, silversmith, bookbinder, tailor, etc., who are ac- 
cordingly employed in their leisure time for whatever we want made. 

You make inquiries respecting the width & current of the 
Mississippi here—opposite the fort it is about 300 yards and the cur- 
rent runs about four miles an hour. The water is now at its lowest 
stage and in the channel is not more than 6 or 8 ft. and elsewhere 
is easily forded. It is now about 8 ft. below high-water mark. To 
give you some idea of the position of the fort, at least better than I 
can describe it, I have sent you rather a rough sketch I took the other 
day. It is a view from the south & from the opposite bank of St. 
Peters River. The hill or bluff on which the fort is built is about 200 
feet in height and terminates here as you see in a point. A. the 
Mississippi; B. the St. Peters; C. a slough or channel connecting 
them; D.D. the N. W. & S. E. round towers; E. barrack house; F 
commissary’s storehouse; G. officers’ range of quarters; 300 feet in 
length; H. commandant’s quarters; I. hospital; J. magazine 
roof; K sallyport or main entrance; L. stables; M. road to the 
river; O.O. root houses for potatoes and vegetables; P. meadow 
or bottom land sometimes overflow’d when the river is very high. 
I intend to take a sketch of the falls which will be better understood 
than by description. I will in some future letter give you a descrip- 
tion of the surrounding country, its timber and productions. We 
receive at the post newspapers from New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Boston, etc. Our last news from the East is August oth, over 
2 months since. 


Fort SNELLING, July 31, 1834. 
* * * * * 

I design joining a medicine feast of the Indians next week, hav- 
ing received an invitation so to do by one of their head men. This 
is one of the most singular and extraordinary customs among them 
and altho’ I have witness’d several, there is no instance of a white 
man being admitted to the secrets of the fraternity. The only reason 
why I am, is from the circumstances of having cur’d one or two of 
their chiefs, who had been given up by their own doctors, besides 
other cures affected among them. This consideration is still more 
increased by having foretold to them some days before, the lunar 
eclipse that took place the 21st of last month. One of their princi- 
pal men told the Indian agent the other day in Council that there 
were only two great men here; that I was first, he was second. So 
you see that I have the reputation among the savages, if not among 
the civiliz’d. I have even persuaded the Indian doctors to giveup 
their charms and incantations and employ such medicine as I may 
give them, they rarely ever giving anything, confining their practice 
alone to rattling a gourd filled with pebbles or bits of deers hoofs, 
strung on a stick night and day over the head of the patient, at the 
same time chanting a low monotonous tune from morning to night, 
during the whole period of the sickness. They occasionally vary the 
music by blowing on a kind of whistle and beating on a kind of 
tamborine or drum.* If the disease is peculiarly obstinate, they will 


*Fort Snelling—'‘My brush has been busily employed at this place and among the digni- 
taries that I have pages is * * * Toh-to-wah-kon-da-pee (the Blue Medicine) a noted 
e 


medicine man of the Ting-tah-to-a band; with his medicine or mystery drum, made of deer 
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fire a dozen guns, at the same time to scare away, as they say, the 
evil spirit that has taken possession of him. Every Indian provides 
himself with some kind of a ‘“‘wokon”’ or medicine, consisting of bits 
of glass, feathers, etc., which he carefully preserves as a charm against 
disease, and with which he will not part on any account. 

But to the medicine feast; this generally lasts 2 or 3 days and is 
made up of the most singular ceremonies, not probably as refined as 
those of their white brethren, but I presume as equally intelligible. 
The ground selected for this purpose is enclosed with a fence made of 
poles and cover’d with skins to conceal from sight the mysteries 
that the prying eyes of the uninitiated might seek to discover. Not- 
withstanding this, the squaws, equally as curious as their pale faced 
sisters, would clamber up so as to enable them to see what was going 
on within. One end of the enclosure consists of a large skin lodge, 
one side opening inside. Around this are seated the chief and head 
men of the fraternity, and in the center kneels the candidates for ad- 
mission on new blankets or shroud. They are entirely naked, their 
a blacken’d all over, with red stars painted on their breast and 

acks. 

Here after undergoing a great variety of ceremonies, one of 
which is vomiting a small glass bead, which is only apparently 
affected after long and repeated struggles, several Indians slapping 
him with all their might on his back (as mothers do their children) 
when chok’d, encouraging him by signs and words, while he is gasping 
as it were for life, struggling, kicking, his mouth wide open, his eyes 
starting out of his head. When nearly exhausted with his efforts, 
an old Indian all at once exultingly shows the spectators a little 
barley corn bead which the old rascal pretends fell from his mouth 
into his hand. It is needless to say that this was all juggling, altho’ 
admirably done, and the appearance of the bead was the last and con- 
cluding proof that he was sufficiently worthy to enter into the wor- 
shipful and honorable order of ‘‘ Wokon-Ah-hoyapee”’ and the great 
secrets of Indian Free Masonry. One peculiarity in their institution 
is that women are admitted, which is the case of none of the other 
parts. Each member is furnished with a badge of the order, which 
consists of an otter sack, the head of which is color’d green, together 
with an ornamented pipe stem and pipe which is called the medicine 
pipe. The former they carry on their left arm, and no one is ad- 
mitted into the enclosure without his badge. The other ceremonies, 
which are very numerous, mostly representing their different hunts, 
such as bear, buffalo, deer, beaver, otter, etc., some of the Indians 
imitating these different animals, going on their hands and feet and 
repeating their cry, while others pursue them. The most agreeable 

art, however, to an Indian, is the conclusion, which is the dog feast. 
his is made of 6 or 8 dogs which they knock on the head for the oc- 
casion, together with dried deer meat, corn and grain cooked all to- 
gether, a dish which is relished with as much gusto by them as a green 
turtle feast is by the New Yorkaldermen. This I will find the hard- 
est part of the bargain, for every candidate is compell’d to eat as 


skins, and his mystery rattles of antelope’s hoofs in his hands. This notorious old man was 
professionally a doctor in his tribe, but not very distinguished, until my friend, Dr. Jarvis, 


who is a surgeon for the post, very liberally dealt out from the public medicine chest oc- 
casional ‘‘odds and ends” to him, and with a professional concern for the poor old _ fellow’s 
success, instructed him in the modes of their application since which the effects of his pre- 
scriptions have been so decided amongst his tribe, whom he holds in ignorance of his aid in 
his mysterious operations, that he has risen quite rapidly into notice within the few last years 
in this vicinity of the Fort, where he finds it most easy to carry out his new mode of practice, for 
reasons above mentioned.” (Catlin’s ‘‘ North American Indians” Volume 2, page 134.) 
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much as he can or until he is unable to stir, and if he should hesitate 
to eat all that is set before him he is not considered worthy of the 
fraternity. 

But with Indians there is not much danger of their being com- 
pelled to eat, for of all animals, not excepting the hog, there is 
none equals the former in his desire for eating. That with smoking 
seems not only to engross all his thoughts and desires, but to consti- 
tute the chief end of his existence. Sick or well, the first thing an 
Indian will ask you for is a little ‘‘KooKooch”’ or ‘‘ Ahoyapei,”’ 
which is pork and bread. No matter however sick, after I have given 
them medicine the next thing they will ask is for a little pork and 
bread, and I believe if an Indian were dying, provided he could move 
his jaws, he would eat if you presented him food. And it is incredible 
how long they will go without eating, apparently without suffering. 
I have known them repeatedly to go without food four or five days. 
Their only solace then is smoking, in which last occupation the better 
part of their life is spent. He smokes when he is hungry or dry, hot 
or cold, lazy or fatigued, from friendship or anger, hatred or revenge— 
in fact, he smokes every half hour when awake and will get up every 
hour during the night to indulge in a puff of his beloved ‘‘ kinnikin- 
ick.”’ 

After fasting several days the way he can eat and the quantity 
is, according to a Kentucky phrase, ‘“‘akin to Crockett.’ They fre- 
quently kill themselves form surfeits or bring on severe attacks of 
colic. I have seen the squaws rolling them over and over rubbing 
their bodies with grease before a hot fire to relieve them of these at- 
tacks; but so soon is it over, than they set to again and will continue 
eating and the squaws rubbing grease on the stomach to allow it to 
distend, until nothing more is left to eat. It being an invariable 
practice among them never to stop until whatever they have, whether 
it be buffalo or musk-rat or catfish weighing 100 pounds or a bushel 
of a small fish we call ‘“‘ pumpkin seeds’’ have been consumed. 


“ BLUE MEDICINE.” 
(After Catlin.) 


Cranstations and Meprints: 


THE “ROMAN ORDNANCE” AT THE SAALBURG. 


By Pror. Rupo_r SCHNEIDER. 
(The Scientific American.) 


OR many years the German Government has been carrying on a 
F systematic exploration of the ruined fortifications along the 
line of the Roman military frontiers (lintes imperit Romani), 
extending from the Danube near Regensburg to the Rhine near Neu- 
wied, a distance of 340 miles. The work received a new impetus a 
few years ago when the Kaiser ordered the restoration of the best 
preserved fort, the Saalburg on the Taunus ridge near Frankfurt, in 
order that it might serve at once at a model of a Roman fortress and 
as a museum for antique objects of interest discovered in the course 
of the explorations. In 1904 there were mounted at this rebuilt 
Roman fortress three pieces of ‘‘Roman ordnance” which fully de- 
serve their post of honor, although the yare neither Roman nor an- 
cient, and were not found on the old Roman frontier. They are 
reconstructions made by Major Schramm in accordance with ancient 
descriptions. They are not mere show pieces, but practical engines 
of war, as appears from the following record of their performances 
in practical trials. 
One of the pieces, the ‘‘euthytonon”’ (Fig. 5) shot a dart about 
three feet long to a distance of 1200 feet and drove it through an iron- 
lated shield more than an inch thick with such force that it projected 
half its length behind the shield, so that it would have killed or dis- 
abled a human shield bearer. Another piece, the ‘‘palintonon”’ (Fig. 
4) hurled a stone weighing two pounds to a distance of 600 feet, and 
a one-pound leaden bullet ro0o feet. The third piece, the ‘“‘onager"’ 
(Fig. 3), threw a one-pound leaden bullet 460 feet. 
These results, which far surpass the achievements of the earliest 
cannon, are the more surprising because similar experiments, made 
in 1865, were little better than flat failures, owing chiefly, as Major 
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Schramm has pointed out, to defective construction of the apparatus. 
About the same time, the Emperor Napoleon III had some “ancient 
artillery”’ constructed, which is still to be seen in the museum at St. 
Germain. But illness and political cares diverted Napoleon’s inter- 
est from the subject and no authentic record exists of the perform- 
ance of these pieces. In order to understand ancient ordnance it is 
necessary first to get rid of the common and erroneous notion that it 
consisted, essentially, of huge arbalests or cross-bows. As a matter 
of fact it was based on a very different principle. The propulsive 
force of the cross-bow is furnished, chiefly, by the elasticity of the 
arms of the bow which, bent backward by pulling the cord, spring 
forward when this is released, carrying with them the cord, which 
which transmits the impulse to the ‘‘quarrel,”’ or dart, laid in front 
of its middle point. The ancient ordnance, on the contrary, had 
rigid, inelastic arms, moved by the torsional elasticity of bundles of 
animal sinews which, however, were sometimes replaced by horse- 
hair or even, in protracted sieges, by the long tressesof women. The 
Roman writers grouped all of these “catapults,’’ as we commonly call 


Fig. 2—Major Schramm’s Conception of the Palintonon. 


them, under the generic name tormentum, which means a torsion ma- 
chine, and applied the names catapulta, ballista, scorpio, etc., to the 
different varieties rather loosely, and without clear distinction. The 
tormentum, then, was not amere improvement of the cross-bow, but 
an entirely new device. Diodorus Siculus ascribes its invention 
probably erroneously, to certain eminent mechanical engineers whom 
Dionysius, in 400 B. C., summoned to Syracuse from all lands to aid 
him in preparing to make war on Carthage. It is a significant fact 
that some of these men were Carthaginians, for Pliny speaks of the 
catapult as a Phenician invention, and such machines are mentioned 
in the Old Testament as in use not only in the second century B. C. 
(I. Macc. 6.51), but even in the eighth century B. C. (II. Chron. 26.15). 
It seems not unlikely, therefore, that the Greeks mereiy adopted and 
perfected an ancient device of Oriental invention. The principle of 
the tormentum is well illustrated by a common toy, made as follows: 
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Two holes are bored in a half walnut shell, near the edge and opposite 
each other. A horsehair is threaded through the holes, back and 
forth, making at each passage a turn around a bit of hairpin laid over 
each=hole, on the outside of the shell, and the ends of the horsehair 
are fastened. Then a match stick is thrust through the middle of 
the multiple loop of horsehair and turned until the strands are twisted 
tightly together. Now, if the stick is withdrawn a little way, and 
suddenly released, its longer end flies around and strikes sharply on 
the edge of the nutshell, producing a loud sound pleasing to youthful 
ears. 

This plaything, if constructed on a larger scale of stronger materials, 
with a sling attached to the free end of the stick, would fairly represent 
the simplest form of tormentum, the onager, or machine sling (Fig. 
3). This machine was employed to hurl great stones against walls 
and towers for the purpose of shattering them or making a breach. 
The base of the onager is formed of two parallel heavy timbers, joined 
by cross-pieces at their ends and pierced in the middle by holes 
through which the bundle of fibers passes, to wrap around pins out- 
side, precisely as in the nutshell snapper. From the center of the 
bundle of fibers, which tightly fill the holes, rises obliquely a stout 
wooden arm ending in a hook from which a sling, carrying a stone, is 
suspended. When this arm is drawn down into a horizontal position 
by means of a winch, and suddenly released, it springs forward and 
upward in obedience to the torque of the twisted bundle of sinews 
until it is stopped by striking against a buffer, whereupon the stone 
leaves the sling and flies onward toward its goal. Ancient writers use 
the most extravagant expressions in describing the power of the on- 
ager, and it may be inferred that its dimensions greatly exceeded 
those of the reconstruction at the Saalburg. The same conclusion is 
suggested by a curious passage, the correct interpretation of which 
has been reserved for Major Schramm. Ammianus says that the 
onager was placed on a bed of turf or bricks (that is, on a soft or yield- 
ing foundation) because if it were placed on a masonry wall (which is 
rigid) the wall would be shattered, not by the weight of the machine, 
but by the violent shock (of the recoil). Even in Major Schramm’s 
reconstruction the initial longitudinal tension of the bundle of fibers is 
twelve tons. 

Far more ingenious than this machine sling, though based on the 
same general principle, are the two other tormenta, each of which has 
two parallel bundles of torsion fibers and two revolving arms, and re- 
sembles a cross-bow in its action, though not in its construction or 
motive power. In the onager, as we have seen, the torsion fibers are 
horizontal and the arm moves in a vertical plane. In the palintonon, 
on the other hand, the fibers as well as the plane of rotation of the 
arms, which is necessarily perpendicular to the fibers, are sharply 
inclined, and in the euthytonon the arms move in an almost horizontal 
plane, while the fibers are nearly vertical. In each of these machines 
the free ends of the arms are connected by acord. When the middle 
of this cord is drawn back the arms, which at first diverge widely, are 
pulled together and the two bundles of fiber are, consequently, 
twisted in opposite directions. Then, when the cord is released, the 
arms spring apart, carrying forward the cord and, before it, the pro- 
jectile, which proceeds freely on its course when the arms are arrested 

y the stops. 
In the construction of these two-armed catapults Major Schramm 
followed the descriptions and dimensions given by the Greek writers 
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Hero and Philo, who lived in the third century B. C., and by the 
Roman Vitruvius, who in the reign of Augustus translated and sup- 
plemented their works. Here a difficulty was encountered. The 
ancient writers distinguished two varieties of tormentum by name 
without clearly indicating their differences, concerning which diverse 
opinions have been held by modern commentators. Major Schramm 
has decided, on both technical and etymological grounds, that the 
euthytonon was a direct-firing weapon analogous in function to our 
rifled cannon, while the heavier palintonon was designed, like our 
mortars, to throw large projectiles over walls and other obstacles. 
The Saalburg reconstructions were built and mounted in accordance 
with this view, as is clearly shown by the accompanying illustrations. 
As each bundle of fibers has an initial tension of twelve tons, these 
two armed machines are in a sense twice as powerful as the recon- 
structed onager. Major Schramm’s work has had a very interesting 
sequel. When pictures of the reconstructed ordnance reached 
Professor Hiilsen in Rome they immediately reminded him of a relief 
carving on a tombstone, found there in 1826 and now in the Vatican 
Museum, which had been supposed to represent either a lock or a 
surveyor’slevel. The striking resemblance of this relief (Fig. 6) to 
Schramm’s drawing of his palintonon (Fig. 2) proves beyond a doubt 
that it was intended to represent such a pieceof ordnance. This was 
a very appropriate device, for the tomb was that of a Roman cap- 
tain of artillery, who served under the Emperors Vespasian and 
Domitian. Similar representations have been found on Trojan’s col- 
umn and on the Pergamon relief, now in Berlin (Fig. 7), but these 
are far inferior to the one on the tombstone of the Roman officer, 
which was probably executed, according to the Roman custom, before 
his death and under his expert supervision. 
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A BOOK FOR SOLDIERS 


HESTER GRANTS 


A Romance of Old Bennington 
by 
THEODORA PECK. 


A STORY OF ETHAN ALLEN AND THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

EX-SENATOR GEORGE F. EDMUNDS—“ The plot is admirably arranged, and it is worked 
with artistic skill and grace, giving increasing interest and enjoyment as y the story develops, until the 
just victory of patriotism, courage, virtue and love is at 

ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, U S. N.—“'I have read it with additional interest because of my 
State pride. A noteworthy achievement which promises still more for the future.” 

How. Mason 8. Stone, Supt. of Education, State of Vermont, Montpelier—* A valuable contribu- 
tion to the historical novels and the literature of Vermont. In Conant’s Vermont, recently revised 
by myself, I included in a list of supplementary historical books, ‘Hester of the Grants.’”’ 

U. 8S. Senator Reprretp Procror—“ An interesting story, touching with the hand of romance 
@ very interesting period of our early history.’ 

U.S. Senator Wo. P. Dittincoam—™“ A good picture of the period; . - challenges the keenest 
interest of the reader.” 

Hon. D. J. Foster, M. C.—“ Every member of the family has read ‘Hester of the Grants.’ There 
is not # dull line in it.” 

Ex-Gov. J. G. McCuLtovan—"“ A vivid picture of the heroic beginnings of New England. Its 
pages breathe the free air of the Green Mountains. 
Cot. G. G. Benepictr—“ A genuine and marked success due to the interest of the story and its 
wet aes value as a portrayal of ‘the life of the exciting and momentous time in which the scenes 

are 


Cou. Z. M. Mansur, Ex.-Lieut. Gov., Newport, Vt.—“I am proud that the good old State hes 

—y a gifted authoress, and glad that she is the daughter of my friend and comrade, Gen. T. 
{ predict a great sale for the book.” 

3 J. E. Goopricna, pane A of Vermont—“I could not but note the authoress’ careful 
study of the to; phy of Begaingice. as also the extent to which she had al prove 6 the tone 
and atmosphere of the time. The k will quicken local patriotism and should prove to younger 
readers an appetizing introduction to the history of the Republic of Vermont.” 

Gov. C. J. Beru—“ Hester of the Grants’ should be read by every New Englander.” 

ConoressMan Krrrrepvoce Hasxkins—“ Every Vermonter not fail to read the beautiful and 
life-like pen picture of the days of 1777 euand old Benningto 

ey Samvet E. Pincree—“ I have never read an historical novel with deeper interest than 
this 

Hon. Josern A. De Boer, President National Life Ins. Co. of Vt., Montpelier, Vt.—“A true 

picture of old Vermont, full o of living and human interest.” 
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MESSRS. DUFFIELD & COMPANY 
36 EAST 2isr STREET, NEW YORK 


Dear Sirs: Please send me copies of HESTER OF 
THE GRANTS, for which I enclose a cheque or money 
order for 


gr lReviews_and Exchangesip; 


Heath’s Memoirs.* 


HE author of these memoirs was born in Roxbury, near Boston, 
Mass., March 2, 1737, O. S., and died there January 24, 1814. 
His occupation from early life was that of a farmer, but as he 
liked military exercises he read every military treatise he could get 
hold of. In 1765 he joined the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, of which he eventauly became captain. 
When the General Court recommended to the people, in 1774, to 
organize their militia, he was elected successively captain of the 
Roxbury Company and colonel of the First Regiment of Suffolk 
County. During this period, from 1770 to the ever memorable Battle 
of Lexington, he wrote, anonymously, a number of addresses on the 
value and necessity of a well-disciplined militia. As might be ex- 
pected from a person of Heath’s characteristics he became a politician 
and was a member of the Massachusetts General Court in 1761 and 
1771-4, and then a delegate to the Provincial Congress of 1774-5. 

Appointed successively brigadier-general of the Massachusetts 
Militia, February 9, 1775, and major-general June 20, 1775, these 
appointments put him in such a position of prominence in the Massa- 
chusetts militia that the Continental Congress appointed him a briga- 
dier-general on August 9, 1776. During the retreat of the British 
from Concord to Boston on April 19, 1775, Heath was quite active, 
and, of his own volition, arranged the pursuing militia and Minute 
Men into a besieging force until relieved next day by Major-General 
Ward, which siege never terminated until the British evacuated 
Boston, March 17, 1776. This was probably the most effective mil- 
itary act of Heath in his whole career. 

Heath could command a division, properly, provided he was under 
the immediate command of Washington, and only once was he en- 
trusted during the eight years of war with an independent command, 
and that was when Washington made his retreat across the Jerseys 
and left Heath in command in the lower Highlands on the east side 


_. **Heath’s Memoirs of the American War,” Reprinted from the original edition of 1798. 
with introduction and notes by Rufus Rockwell Wilson. A. Wessels Company, New York. 
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of the Hudson. Ordered by Washington to make a demonstration 
against the Hessian garrison of Fort Independence, on the Harlem 
River, he made himself ridiculous by a summons ‘‘to surrender within 
twenty minutes,’’ to which no attention was paid, and finally, when a 
sally was made ten days later by the garrison, his command, which 
had done nothing, retired in disorder. For this incapacity Wash- 
ington wrote a letter censuring his conduct, adding that the army 
had been disappointed and, in some degree, disgraced. Washington 
closed his letter as follows: 

‘““Your summons, as you did not attempt to fulfil your threats, 
was not only idle, but farcical, and will not fail of turning the laugh 
exceedingly upon us.”’ 

Soon afterward, in March, 1777, he was ordered to command the 
Department of the East, with headquarters at Boston, and here he 
remained until the receipt of orders on June 4, 1779, from General 
Washington, to join the main Continental Army, in which he there- 
after served until its reduction at the Peace of 1783. During the time 
he commanded at Boston the Convention troops, which had sur 
rendered at Saratoga under Lieut.-Gen. John Burgoyne, were marched 
to its vicinity and remained there several months. Heath, in the 
many disputes which arose with Major-General Philips and other 
British officers, some quite acrimonious, conducted the American side 
of the case as commanding officer with prudence and judgment. 

His service with the main Continental Army on the quota of 
Massachusetts prevented the promotion of other officers of that line 
of much greater ability, notably Rufus Putnam. When the Society 
of the Cincinnati was instituted by the officers of the Continental 
Army in cantonments near Newburgh on the Hudson, in May, 1783, 
he issued a general order for the officers of his division to elect dele- 
gates to the convention which formed it. The convention did not 
elect Heath a general officer of the Cincinnati, although he presided 
at the first meeting on May 10, 1783, as the senior general officer in the 
cantonments next to Washington, who was chosen President General 
and remained such until his decease in December, 1799. The Massa- 
chusetts State Society of the Cincinnati was also organized in the 
cantonments. 

Immediately afterward the men enlisted ‘‘for the war” went to 
their homes on a furlough. 

Maj.-Gen. Benjamin Lincoln was chosen president, and Maj.-Gen. 
Henry Knox of the artillery was chosen vice-president, of this State 
society. Both were juniors in rank to Heath, but their extraordinary 
merit had induced the Continental Congress to promote them to that 
grade, although in proportion to the quota of Massachusetts that 
State was not entitled to that number of major-generals. Heath 
signed the Institution of the Society of the Cincinnati, but, evidently 
through pique at being passed over for his juniors, never attended a 
meeting. 

Later he became imbued with the doctrines of the French Revolu- 
tion, which were cloaked under the guise of ‘‘ Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity,’’ and accordingly, when the Terrorists’ Tribunal in Paris 
was shocking all Europe by its use of the guillotine, Heath, on January 
18, 1793, wrote to Maj.-Gen. Henry Knox, then Secretary-General of 
the Society, to erase his name from the Institution, because the socie- 
ty’s insignia of the bald eagle was ‘‘construed by many of his fellow- 
citizens the indication of an order and distinction in society.” Heath 
was then in political life and had been a delegate to the Massachusetts 
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State Convention on the Federal Constitution in 1788, and a State 
senator, 1791-92, and was, at the time.of his letter, probate judge of 
Norfolk County, and in 1806 became, for one year, lieutenant-governor 
of his State. 

The American people owe him a debt of gratitude for one thing, 
namely his “‘memoirs,”’ which are a sort of daily diary from the Battle 
of Lexington to the eventual disbandment of the Continental Army 
in 1783. 

foe all of the instances narrated occurred at adistance, such as the 
siege of Charleston, South Carolina, and the subsequent wonderful 
military operations of Maj.-Gen. Nathaniel Greene in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, but he narrates these events as they then appeared to the 
officers of the Continental Army under Washington onreceipt of the 
news. As to the events which occurred in the main Continental Army 
while he was with it, he was specially accurate and precise, and herein- 
lies the particular value of these memoirs. 

They are well worth reading and contain a fund of information 
of the ‘‘times that tried men’s souls.” 

The Revolutionary officers of the Continental Line of Massachu- 
setts thoroughly understood their senior major-general, and, although 
he requested his name to be erased from the Institution of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, fully understood the motive which prompted him 
and gave it no heed. Consequently, when his grandson at a later date 
applied for hereditary membership he was duly admitted to the society. 

There never was a more tolerant or considerate body of regular 
officers, or more bound together in friendship and amity than the 
Regular Continental Officers of the War of the Revolution, many of 
whom served afterward for a long time in the Regular Army of the 
United States, and gave to it many of the characteristics and prece- 
dents which have made it pre-eminent among the standing armies of 
great powers. Asa Brrp GARDINER. 


Our Exchanges. 


Military. 

Army and Navy Life and the United Service.—(May.)—The Turkish 
Army. Submarine Signaling. Guard Mounting and the Duties 
of Pickets. (June)—West Point and Higher Education. The 
New West Point. Handling the Wounded in British Navy. 
Centennial of a Famous Regiment. Martial Law by State 
Authority. The Army Horse. 

The Cavalry Journal (London).—(April).—Recent Steps in Cavalry 
Training in England. British Cavalry, 1853-1903. Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery. Some Notes on Mounted Infantry. Sig- 
naling in the Cavalry during the late South African War. Two 
Cavalry Staff Rides, India, 1904-1905. Cromwell’s Cavalry. 
Cavalry in Battle. 

Journal of the Royal Artillery.—(April).—A Scheme for Dealing with 
the Civil Population of a Fortress. Notes on Fuse Designing.— 
(May)—Précis of the Operations during the Siege of Port 
Arthur. Notes on the Suggested Formation of Eight-Gun 
Batteries. Artillery in the Attack and Defense of Positions. 
The Restaurant System of Messing. Some Problems in In- 
ternal Ballistics. 
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Journal of the U. S. Artillery —(March-April). The New Siege 
Material Scheme for Testing Efficiency of Electrical Power 
Plants and for Keeping the Necessary Records. Apparatus for 
Electric Signaling and Firing for Mortar Batteries. Value of 
the Study of Electricity to Artillery Officers. Needs of the Coast 
Artillery. A contribution to Interior Ballistics. Manual for 
Small Boats. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—(May.)—The uses 
of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry in Modern Warfare. Develop- 
ment of International Strategy since 1871, etc. Health Con- 
trol of the Army. A New Tactical System applied to the Russo- 
Japanese War. Some Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War. 


Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons.—(May.)—A Con- 
sideration of the Gunshot Wounds, Inflicted with the Japanese 
Small Caliber Bullet. Medical and Surgical Observations 
during a Three Years’ Tour of Duty in the Philippines. Mili- 
tary Headgear and its Relation to the Health of the Soldier. 
Physical Qualifications of Indian Divers. (June.)—First Aid 
on the Battle-field. Berri-berri or Alcoholic Neuritis? Berri- 
berri and Dhobic Itch. Evolution of the Medical Service of 
Army. Organization for Instruction in Colonial 

edicine. 


Journal of the United States Infantry Association.—(April.)—Notes 
on the Russian Infantry Soldier. From Port Arthur to Mukden. 
Marching of the French Infantry. Small Maneuvers. Com- 
pany Rifle Firing. U.S.Infantry TeamatSeaGirt, 1905. First 
Regiment Wisconsin Infantry at West Point Maneuvers. Solu- 
tion of a Field Ration Problem. Physical Culture and Training 
ing in the Army. Suggestions from Officers, a Tactical Point. 
The Supply of Small Arm Ammunition. Target Pistol Shoot- 
ing. 


Journal of the United States Cavalry Association.—(Jan.)—Five 
years a Dragoon. The Battle of the Shades. Les Grandes 
Maneuvers. The Modern Woodman of America. The Sea 
Girt Competition Results. The Mounted Officers’ School 
at Fort Riley. Martial Law and the Suspension of the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus inthe U.S. (April number not received.) 


Journal of the United Service Institution of India.—(April.)—The 
Battle-fields of North Italy. The Use of Field Fortifications. 
The Present Mountain Artillery Equipment. Reconnaissance 
Panoramas. A Précis of a Study of the ~ ne eee War. 
Our Indian Cavalry. Orders Early and Orders Late. 


Royal Engineers Journal.—(May.)—The Frontiers of the British 
Empire. The Attack of Entrenched Positions. Multi-Cylinder 
Patrol Engines. Notes on Railway Control in War. Notes on 
the Cobham Oppidum. (June.)—An Army Engineer Intelli- 
gence Bureau. Squaring the Circle and other Problems. Tem- 

ered Ductile Metals. The Influence of Rate on Accuracy of 
ire. Night Operations at Chatham. 


Revue Militaire: regular issues, to date. 
Revue de l’ Armee Belge: regular issues, to date. 
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United Service Magazine (London.)—(May.)—Gun Salutes in the 
Old Navy. The Empire. The State and the Individual. Pro- 
tective Mimicry. Confessions of a Captain. Minor Expedi- 
tions of the British Army, from 1803-1815. Notes on the Ger- 
man Official Account of the War in South Africa. Notes on 
Guerilla Warfare. Recruiting for our Army and the Employ- 
ment in Civil Life of our Ex-Soldiers. Cavalry Training. The 
British Officer—A Reply. A Soldiers’ Life in the Roman Army. 
Notes on Imperial Federation for Defense. (June.)—Growth 
of the American Navy since the War with Spain. Five Hours 
in the Hands of the Mutineers. The Land Defenses of Coast 
Batteries. The Hundred Years’ War. Lord Kitchener in 
India. The Oxus River. The Capture of Gwalior (Aug. 4, 
1780.) British Cavalry. The Rise of Firearms. 


Raval. 


Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute.—(March.)—Promo- 
tion by Selection. Gleanings from the Sea of Japan. The Pur- 
chase System of the Navy. ‘The Civil and the Military Artillery 
Authority. The Administration of the Massachusetts and the 
Virginian Navies of the American Revolution. Considerations 
Affecting the Determination of a Naval Program. The Dawn 
of Navigation and its Books, Theories and Instruments. The 
Alarming Conditions of the Navy Personnel. A Letter of Ex- 
planation. 


Received for Library and Review. 


Rifle Fire and the Higher Training of the Soldier. By Major A. W. 
Andrew, 20th Deccan Horse. (Bombay.) Thacker & Co., Ltd. 
1906. 

The National Guardsman as a Non-Commissioned Officer. By Col. 
Frederick Phisterer, Assistant Adjutant-General N. G., N. Y. 
(Albany, N. Y.), 1906. 

Report of Operations of Coal Testing Plant, U. S. Geolog. Survey at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. 3 Vols. 
(Washington), 1906. 

Service Score Book. Prepared by Lieut. R. E. Grinstead, 23d In- 
fantry (Watertown, N. Y.) The Service Company, 1906. 

Military Sketching made Easy, and Military Maps Explained. By 
Maj.-Gen. H. D. Hutchinson, C. S. I. Sixth Edition, Revised 
by Capt. R. F. Pearson. (London.) Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1906. 

Aids to Scouting jor Non-Commissioned Officers and Men. By Maj.- 
Gen. R. S. S. Baden-Powel, C. B., F. R. G. S., Inspector of 
Cavalry in Great Britain and Ireland. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. (London.) Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1906. 

The Pilgrimage to Jamestown, Va., Oct. 15, 1898, of the Bishops and 
Deputies of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U. S. 

The New York Historical Society, 1804-1904. By Robert Hendre 
Kelby, Librarian, The New York Historical Society, 1905. 
llistorical Handbook No. 1. ‘‘St. Paul’s Chapel.”” By Charles F- 

Wingate (New York), Albert King & Co. 


Editor's Bulletin. 


Ee Secretary of War has authorized the exhibition in 
The Museum of the Military Service Institution of 
specimens or models of recent inventions or improvements 
in War Material, and the supply departments are prepar- 
ing lists of articles suitable for the purpose for transporta- 
tion to Governor's Island. This generous co-operation of 
the War Department in the work of the Institution greatly 
enhances the value of our collection as an object lesson for 
students of military history, and the general public. 

The Library has recently been enriched by the gift of 
thirty volumes, comprising a portion of the New York 
Historical Society’s Collections—through the courtesy of 
Rosert H. Ke sy, Esq., Librarian. 

The admirable work of the Army during and after the 
catastrophe at San Francisco, is briefly outlined in the 
paper entitled “An Earthquake Chronicle”’ in this number 
of our JourNAL, contributed by a few officers who took 
part in the work of protection and relief. 
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OME of the papers approved for early pub- 
lication in JOURNAL for the year 1906. 


I. “EARTHQUAKES AND EXPLOSIVES: 
FROM THE ORDNANCE STANDPOINT.” 
(il.)—By Brig.-Gen. J. P. Farley, U.S.A. 


Il. “ THE SCIENCE OF RIFLE PRACTICE, 
ADAPTED TO COMPANY INSTRUC. 
TION.”’—By Lieut. Mark L. Ireland, Ordnance Department. 
Ill. “THE CITIZEN SOLDIER: THE VOLUNTEER.”’—By Major 
R. S. Bullard, U.S.A.: (late) Col. 3d Ala. V. 1.; Col. 33d Inf. U.S.V. 


IV. “NOTES OF A VISIT TO SOME FOREIGN ARMIES.”’—By 
Capt. T. H. Low, U.S.M.C, 

Vv. “THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM.” (Including the rescue of belliger- 
ents by neutrals at sea.) Graduating Thesis, Department of Law, Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth, Class of 1905.—By Capt. W. D. Connor, Corps 
of Engineers. 

VI. “‘NAPOLEON AT THE SIEGE OF TOULON."’—By Lieut. 
G. V. S. Quackenbush, 23d Infantry. 


VIL. “OUR MILITARY INDIVIDUALISM; THE RELATION OF 
AMERICAN CHARACTER TO IT AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF ITS EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT.” (Jn type.)—By Lieut. 


Frank Geere, Artillery Corps. 


VIL. “THE CHIEF COMMAND IN THE FRENCH ARMY.” 
(In type-)—Trans. by Chaplain T. G. Steward, U.S.A. 


1X. “GETTYSBURG NOTES; THE OPENING GUN.” (Ill.)—By 
Col. John H. Calef, U.S.A. 


X. “A HIATUS OF MILITARY LAW."—By Lieut. M. O'Connor, 
10th Cavalry. 


Governor’s 
Island 
N. Y. H. 


THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE invites contributions 
of original papers, translations and comments upon current 
topics. Attention is called to ‘‘Gold Medal,’’ ‘‘Seaman,"’ 
«« Short Paper,’’ and ‘‘ Saatiago’’ prizes described elsewhere. 
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The Military Service stitution. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Ex-President Grover LL.D. 
The Secretary or War. The Lisutenant-GEenBRAL. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 
President. 
Major-General THOMAS H. RUGER, U. S. Army. 


Resident Vice-Presidents. 
Major-Gen. James F. Wane, U. S. A. Brig.-Gen. Joun W. Barricer, U.S. A. 
Treasurer. 


Secretary. 
Major E. M. Weaver, Artillery Corps. 


Brig.-Gen. T. F. Ropsnsoveu, U. S. A. 
V ice-Treasurer. 
(Vacancy.) 


Asst. Secretary. 

Capt. W. J. Grascow, 13th Cav. A. D.C. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Term ending 1911 Term ending 19009. 

Col. L. C. Atten, Twelfth Infantry. Colonel J. E. Greer, Ordnance Dept. 
Major E. P. Anprus, Third Cavalry. Colonel W, R. Livermors, Corps of Eng’s. 
Lieut.-Col. D. L. Brarnarp, Subsistence Dept. Major C. E. Lypecxer, N.G.N. Y. 
Captain F. W. Cos, Artillery Corps. Lieut.-Col. W. H. Micer, Q. M. Dept. 


Brig.-Gen. A. L. Mitts, United States Army. Lieut.-Col. A. Murray, Artillery Corps. 
Bvt. Major-Gen. A. S. Wess, (late) U. S. A. Col. C. C. Sntrren, Pay Dept. 


Term ending 1907. 


Membership Commitiee. Bvt. B D. Appteton, N.G.N.Y. Publication Committee. 
Colonel E. E. Britton, N. G. N. Y 

Lieut.-Col. M 

Major.-Gen. F. D. Grant, U.S. Army. 

Colonel H. O. S. Hetstanp, Military Sec'y. 

Colonel S, C. Mitts, Insp. Gen. Dept. 

Briz.-Gen. H. S. U. S. Ariny. 


Finance Committee. 
Gen. Barricgsr, Lt.-Col. Brartnarp. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


Term ending Fanuary, 1907. 


Gen. BARRIGER. 
Gen. RopENBOUGH. 
Col. GREER. 


CrawForp, Artillery Corps. 


Col. 
Col. Britton. 
Capt. GLascow. 


Lieut.-Col. W. M. Brack, Corps of Engineers. 
jor A. P. Brocxsom (Cav.), In. Gen. Dept. 
ieut. G. M. Brooks, Artillery Corps. 
Major W. C. Brown, Third Cavalry. 

Major R. L. Buttarp, Twenty-eighth Inf. 
Col. J. H. Carer, U. S. A. (retired). 
Lieut.-Col. C. J. Crane, Military Secretary. 
Brig.-Gen. F. S. Donoce, Paymaster General. 
Capt. F. Drake, A. D.C., National Guard, Pa. 


Capt. E. M. Jounson, Eivhth Infantry. 
Major W. H. Jounston, Philippine Scouts. 
Capt. J. H. Parker, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
Col. J. W. Powegtt, U. S. A. (retired). 

. W. C. Rivers, First Cavalry. 


Capt. J. A. Surpton, Artillery Corps. 
Major A. Staxer, Artillery Corps. 


Brig.-Gen. W. S. Evocerty, U. S. A. Capt. M. F. Steee, Sixth Cavalry. 
Lieut. A. P. S. Hype, Artillery Corps. Capt. P. E. Travus, Thirteenth Cavalry. 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES. 

Membership dates from the first day of the calendar year in which the “application” is made, 
unless such application is made after October 1st, when the membership dates from the first 
day of the next calendar year. 

Initiation fee and dues for first year $2.50; the same amount annually for five years subse- 
quently. After that two dollars per year. This includes the Journal. Life membership $50. 


NOTE.—Checks and Money Orders should be drawn to order of, and 
addressed to, ‘“‘ The Treasurer Military Service Institution,” Governor’s 
Island, New York City. Yearly dues include Journal. 


No Address changed without Notice. 
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Gold 


First Prize—Gold Medal, $100 and Life 
Membership. 

Second Prize—Silver Medal, Honorable 
Mention and $50. 


I.—The following Resolution of Council is published for the 
information of all concerned: 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal, together with $100 and a Certificate 
of Life Membership, be offered annually by Tue Mivitary INsTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED States for the best essay on a military topic of current 
interest, the subject to be selected by the Executive Council, and a Silver 
Medal and $50 to the first honorably mentioned essay. Should either prize 
be awarded more than once to the same person, then for each award after 
the first, a Clasp shall be awarded in place of the medal. 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his essay in a sealed envelo 
to reach the Secretary on or bejore fanuary 1, 1907. The essay must be 
strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign 
the same to the essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number 
of pages of MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside 
and enclosing full name and address, should accompany the essay. This 
envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the decision of the 
Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board con- 
sisting of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be 
requested to designate the essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their 
order of merit those deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to 
consider its professional excellence, usefulness and valuable originality, as of 
the first importance, and its literary merit as of the second importance. Should 
members of the Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they 
may designate one or more essays simply as of honorable mention; in either 
case, they will be requested to designate one essay as first honorable mention. 
Should the Board deem proper, it may recommend neither prize nor honorable 
mention. Should it be so desired, the recommendation of individual mem- 
bers will be considered as confidential by the Council. 

4. The successful essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, and 
the essays deemed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the Insti- 
tution, or published, at the discretion of the Council,which reserves the right to 
publish any other essay submitted for a prize, omitting marks of competition. 

5. Essays must not exceed ten thousand words, or twenty-five pages of 
the size and style of the JouRNAL (exclusive of tables), nor contain less than 
five thousand words. 


I1—The Subject selected for the Prize Essay of 1906 is 
“WHAT SYSTEM OF PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS WILL 

SECURE THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF EFFICIENCY IN THE 

COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL OF THE U. S. ARMY?” 


III.—The Board of Award for 1906 is as follows: 
Major-General ArTHUR MacArtuur, U.S.A. 
Brigadier-General Henry C. Hasprovuck, U.S.A. 
Colonel StEPHEN C. MILs, Inspector-General. 


Governor’s Istanp, N. Y., T. F. Ropensovcu, 
Fan. 1, 1906. Secretary. 
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Short Paper Prizes 


(Rules amended January 10, 1906.) 


Resolved, That the by-laws relating to Short Paper Prizes be, and they 
are, amended as follows. (See also ‘‘Editor’s Bulletin”’). 


tbancock (Line) Pri3e. 


The Hancock Prize: $50, and Certificate 
of Award; to be given for the best orginal essay, 
or paper, crit:.cal, descriptive, or suggestive, on 
a subject directly affecting the Line, published 
in the JouRNAL OF THE INsTITUTION during 
the twelve months ending May 1st of each year, 
and which has not been contributed in whole 
or in part to any other association, nor has ap- 
peared in print prior to its publication by the 
Institution, nor has been published in the Jour- 

WINFIELD S. HANCOCK. NAL in any previous year, and excluding essays 
for which another prize has been awarded. 

The award to be made under existing regulations for the Gold Medal, ex- 
cepting that the paper shall contain not less than 1500 words nor more than 
3500 words, and that but one copy of each paper shall be required from the 
author. 

The Certificate of Award to be signed by the President and Secretary of 
the Institution and the award to be made upon the recommendation of a 
committee of three members of the Institution, not members of the Execu- 
tive Council, of whom one shall be an artillery-officer, one a cavalry-officer; 
and one an infantry-officer, to be appointed, annually, by the president; 
the award to be made and announced not later than July 1st of each year. 


frp (General) Prize. 


The Fry Prize: To be the same as the Hancock 
Prize, and awarded upon the recommendation 
of a board of three members of the Institution, 
not line officers or members of the Executive 
Council, under the same regulations for papers 
or essays appearing in the JourNat during the 
twelve months ending September rst of each year, | 
on subjects directly affecting the military service 
and not otherwise provided for, with the an- 
nouncement not later than November rst. 


JAMES B. FRY. 


T. F. RODENBOUGH, 
Governor's IsLanp, Secretary. 
January 1, 1906. 


WS 


Major LOUIS L. SEAMAN, M.D., LL.B. 
(late Surgeon, 1st U. S. Volunteer Engi- 
neers), has founded a prize in the MILITary 
SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
by contributing annually for the best two es- 
on a subj ject named himself, 


One Mundred Dollars 
Prise 


SecomD Fifty Dollars 


Prize 


Competition is open to all Officers or ex-Officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Marine Hospital Ser- 
Conditions vice, Volunteers or National Guard. 

Three copies of each Essay on the subject must be 
of the transmitted to the Secretary of the Institution to 

reach his office not later than November 1, 1906. Each 
Essay must be limited to 15,000 words, exclusive of 
Competition | statistics. 

All other conditions will apply as provided for the 

Annual (Military Service Institution) Gold Medal Prize. 


“MILITARY HYGIENE; HOW CAN THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES BE EDUCATED TO APPRECIATE 
ITS NECESSITY?” 


The Board of Award for 1906 is announced as follows: 
Brigadier-General ALFRED A. WoopHULL, U.S. A. 
Colonel VaLery Havarp, M.D., U.S.A. 
Captain Epwarp L. Keyes, M. D., (late) U.S. V. 
T. F. 


Jan. 1, 1906. Secretary. 


Seaman Prize, 1906 
| 
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The Santiago Prize. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF SANTIAGO 
DE CUBA has founded a prize to be known as the “Santiago 
Prize,” by contributing, annually, the sum of 


Fifty Dollars 


“for the best original article upon matters tending to increase 
the efficiency of the individual soidier, the squad, company, 
troop, or battery, published in the Journal of The Military 
Service Institution of the United States, during the twelve months 
ending December rst in each year. 


‘““The award to be made by the Council of the Military Service 
Institution upon the recommendation of a board of three suitable 
persons, selected by the President of the National Society of the 
Army of Santiago de Cuba, who shall report their recommendations 
on or before January rst of the following year. 


‘*Conditions to be the same as those prescribed for the Hancock 
Prize (see notice ‘Short Paper Prizes’), Military Service Institution. 
excepting that the competition shall be limited to officers of the 
Regular Army or of the National Guard below the grade of Lieut.- 
Colonel, and that papers shall not be less than 1000, nor more than 
5000 words in length.”’ 


The names of the gentlemen selected for the Board of 1906 are as 
follows: 
Brigadier-General ADELBERT Ames, U.S. V. 
Brigadier-General Harry L. HASKELL, U.S.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry A. GREENE, General Staff. 


T. F. RODENBOUGH, 
GovERNorR’s IsLanp, N. Y., Secretary M. S. I. 
January 1, 1906. 
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